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The Status of the German Rubber Industry 


A Treatise on the German Economic Situation, Particularly as it Touches on 
the Rubber Industry, which will Help Exporters and Executives 
to Gauge the Competition they may Expect from Germany 


By E. G. Holt 


Rubber Division, Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


During 1919 production was hindered by the 


N 1915 Germany exported 18,274 metric tons of soft rubber 
| goods 
lack of raw materials, and exports of soft rubber goods 
at vear totaled only 307 metric tons. In 1920, 2,927 metric 
ns were exported. Statistics are now available for the last 
vht months of 1921, during which 6,035 metric 
ft rubber goods were exported, showing that Germany is 
iw exporting rubber goods at about 50 per cent of the pre- 
ir rate. The following application of general economic 
conditions in Germany to the rubber industry, coupled with a 
eview ot German exports of rubber goods during the last 
which to’ estimate the probable extent to which they may 
estimate the probable extent to which they may encounter Ger- 
in competition in the near future. 


tons ol 


From May to December the Mark Declined in Value 60 Per Cent 


The controlling factor in industrial conditions in Germany 


the fall in value of the German mark. According to the 
Federal Reserve Board, the average New York demand rate 
each month since May, 1921, has been as follows: 

1 1921 
01625 November 003924 
01444 December 005258 

013025 1922 
cust 011896 January 005204 
September 009574 February é 004811 
October 006832 March 4 003585 


Cost of Crude Rubber Increased 94 Per Cent 


Coincident with this decline of the mark increase 
the purchase price of raw materials in terms of German 
oney. As Germany secures her whole supply of crude rub- 
ber from abroad, the rubber industry 1s directly affected by 
ndition. The following table gives the quantity and 
lue of erude rubber imports as shown by German statistics 
and the per quintal (1 quintal=-220.46 lb.) of crude 
rubber for each of the last eight months of 1921. While sus- 
picion is sometimes cast on the reliability of German statistics, 
e have no grounds for believing them inaccurate, and the 
general trend of prices indicated by them is rather in line with 
vhat one would expect to find. 


was the 


cost 


1,000 Marks Marks 

Vontha (1921 Quintals (paper) per quintal 
May 14,318 29,737 2,076 
ne . 15,891 28,560 1,797 
20,654 39,319 1,903 
gust 21,125 41,839 1,980 
September 20,976 44,085 2,102 
tober 30,171 89,108 2,953 
November 22,074 86,746 3,929 
ecember 26,010 104,680 41,024 


The decreasing purchasing power of the mark during June, 
uly, and August was somewhat offset by the downward trend 
n crude rubber prices during those months, while the increased 
‘rices per quintal in the later months of the year were ac- 
entuated by the opposite tendency. The high price of crude 
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rubber has led to some revival in the waste and reclaimed rub 
her trade in Germany. 

The upward movement of cotton prices has been even great 
er. American cotton was quoted at 24.50 marks on April 30, 
1921. By September this had increased to 45.30 marks; on 
October 22, the price was 94.70 marks, and on November 5, 
112 marks. 

Living Costs Increased 76 Per Cent from May to December 


Another consequence of the mark decline has been an in- 
crease in the cost of living in Germany. The mark is worth 
considerably more in Germany than elsewhere, but the effects 
of its decreased value are increasingly more evident. In the 
government living index covering rent, heat, food, 
light, and clothing, the base is the 1913-1914 cost of living 
taken as 100. In comparison with that base, the cost of living 
in February, 1922, was 1,989. The following table shows the 
cost of living index figures for various months: 


cost of 


1921 1922 

May 880 January 1,640 
August 1,045 February 1,989 
Se ptember 1,062 March 2,302 
November 1,397 

December 1,550 


As the cost of living went up, the rate of wages followed; 
but wage increases have lagged behind the advance in prices 
and the depreciation of the mark. Although the extent to 
which this is true in the German rubber industry is unknown, 
it is a factor which must be considered as having a consider- 
able bearing on the future production of rubber manufactures. 
In several industries, dissatisfaction with prevailing rates ot 
pay has led to sporadic strikes, but thus far there have been 
no definite reports of such trouble in the rubber trades. 
Although wage increases have been general, further 
will be necessary to offset the inereased cost of living, and this 
will have a most important bearing on the cost of producing 
manufactures of rubber, more manual labor being employed 
in German than in American factories, 


inereases 


Transportation Rates Increased 95 Per Cent—Further Increases 


The general transportation situation has also affected the 
costs of German-made rubber products. At the end of the 
war Germany had more freight cars and locomotives than 
ever before, but allotments to France and Belgium by the 
Reparations Commission reduced the supply so that in 1920 
it was estimated there were 31 per cent less locomotives and 
25 per cent less freight cars than in 1913. A great number 
of the cars and locomotives are in need of repair, as are also 
the roadbeds. The shortage of freight cars was estimated at 
90,000 in October, 1921, the number available being about 
32,900. Needless to say, freight rates have increased amazing- 
lv. From 1913 to 1917 there were no increases but since that 
time the following general increases, each time oyer existing 
rates, have heen put into effect: 
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Date Increase Date Increase 
1917 7 per cent 1920 (Dec.) 80 per cent 
1918 15 per cent 1921 (Nov.) 30 per cent 
1919 (April) 60 per cent 1921 (Dee.) 50 per cent 
1919 (October) 50 per cent 1922 (Feb.) 30 per cent 
1920 (March) 100 per cent 1922 (March) 20 per cent 


words, a 100 marks before the war 
December, 1920, and 2,073 
marks in December, 1921, during November and 
December, 1921, amounting to 95 per cent. The March, 1921, 
20 per cent increase makes the present rate 32-1/3 times the 
rate in 1916. The withdrawal of government sub 
sidies from the railroads, which is expected to occur, will in- 
crease transportation charges still further. 


freight bill of 
1,065 marks in 


In other 


would have been 


Increases 


effect in 


Further Cost Increases Unavoidable 


Summing up the preceding paragraphs, the decline of the 
mark has led, directly or indirectly, to increased costs of 
production to German manufacturers through advances in the 
materials, advances in wages, and advances in 
The heavy taxation which German firms 
another item to be added. The 
program new or amended 


eosts of raw 
transpo! tation costs 
called 


recently 


upon to bear is 
fiscal 
taxes on wealth, on increases in wealth, on increases of capital, 
and on corporations, a tax of 2 per cent on total business 
turnover, and the tax, and in many 

sumption taxes, in the attempt to lessen the government deficit. 


are 


adopted proposes 


increases In coal con- 
Moreover, subsequent drastic demands have been made by the 
Reparations Commission regarding budget reforms. Subsidies 
to reduce the cost of living which last vear caused the ex- 
penditure by the state of 22,500,000,000 paper marks, are to 
be curtailed during 1922, so as to necessitate the expenditure 
1 000,000,000 This will result in a 
higher cost of living and further wage advances. 
As might be expected, German firms found it difficult to op- 
erate under such conditions without increased capital. In a 
recent noted that six German rubber 
firms increased their capital; the combined capital being in 
creased 14,000,000 91,800,000 marks. This is 
typical of the general situation, many large companies having 
ization during the past vear. 


of only paper marks. 


necessitate 


unofficial report it is 


Irom marks to 


increased their capita 
Effect of Production Cost Increases on Export Prices 


Have these factors caused any advance in the price of Ger 


man goods to the foreign purchaser? In other words, has the 


point as yet been reached where German goods must be sold 


at the wor!d’s level of prices to enable German manufacturers 


to profit? If not, to what extent has that point been 


approae | ed , 

An answer to these questions may be indicated by German 
statistics. The quantity and value of exports of rub 
all kinds from Germany, and the export value per 
onths in the May-Deecember, 1921, period were 


export 
her tires of 
quintal, by 1 
as follows 

Varkes 


1.000 Marke 


Mu the j Ouintale paper per qurntal 
M 1,388 12,124 9,061 
fur 1,643 14,538 8,848 
Iu 1,780 17,384 9,772 
Auguat l ’ 15,0 9,449 
Septcmber 1,608 17,563 10,922 
Oletoln 1 O86 21.8907 11.138 
Ni ther 1.933 22,541 11,661 
Decemt 9 1,917 13,883 
The average value of the mark in May was $.01625, in 


December $.005258. The selling price of a quintal of German 
(according to German trade statisties) $147.24 in 
May, while in December it was $73.00. While the mark has 


decreased in value 60 per cent the price of tires has increased 


tires was 


> 


53 per cent in terms of German marks, while in the terms 
of American it has actually decreased 50 per cent. 
It would seem that the advance in production costs has failed 
to keep pace with the decline of the mark. However, the 
price of American tires has been estimated to have 
decreased 40 per cent during the same period. 


only 


mone, 


average 
The increased 
materials to Germany does not make itself im- 
mediately evident in the price of finished goods; note that 
there was a great increase in price of tires in December over 
November, while the mark was worth much more in December 
than in November. We may, therefore, expect that the in- 
ereased costs will be reflected even more noticeably when figures 
for later months become available. It should also be stated 


cost ot Taw 
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that the declarations of value made by German exporters, 
from which the monthly returns published by the German 
government are compiled, may be much lower than the actual 
purchase prices paid by the foreign buyers of the goods. 


Prejudicial Tariff Rates Encountered 


In order to bring German goods nearer to world price 
levels, there are being instituted various governmental and 
trade export regulations. Manufacturers of rubber have been 
subject for some time to export restrictions and could not be 
exported without a permit. Since October, 1921, an export 
tax of 6 per cent is levied on goods for which permits have 
been obtained. Some of the conditions Germany has to meet 
in the export field take the form of embargoes and prejudicial! 
customs tariffs. Australia has had in effect since the closé 
of the war an embargo on German importations. This embargo 
is to be removed August 1, 1922, but it is stated that an extra 
customs duty will be levied on goods from Germany and that 
if British and Colonial trade is injured further steps may 
be taken to remedy the situation. At the present time thé 
Selzian general customs duty on importations of rubber tires 
is 12 per cent ad valorem, but a special rate of 20 per cent 
ad valorem is charged on tires of German origin. Frane¢ 
has erected a prohibitive tariff barrier against German-made 
rubber tires, levying a rate four times as great as that levied 
on tires made in Belgium, Italy, England, and Canada. These 
conditions have had a considerable influence on the German 
exports, most of which have been to Switzerland, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and the so-called “depreciated currency” 
countries of central Europe. 


Overseas Trade Improving with Better Shipping Facilities 


Germany is constantly becoming better able to tranpsort 
her products to and from the ports of the world in her own 
The German merchant marine, while sti!l a mere 
shadow of its former self, is being augmented by purchases 
from abroad as well as by the production of German shipyards. 
In July, 1921, Germany possessed only about 650,000 tons ot 
By December this amount was increased to 850,000 


ships. 


shipping. 


to 1,000,000 tons. Additions since that time have been as 
follows: 
LAUNCHED PURCHASED 
Number. Tons. Number. Tons. 
December 12 56,900 7 $0,400 
January ? 15,100 9 $4,400 
February 6 51,100 S 31,200 


German trade with South America, which is largely depend 
ent on shipping facilities, has increased with the betterment 
of shipping connections; but Germany is far from regaining 

Exports of tires, in units of quintals 
from Germany to South America during the May-December 
1921, period were as follows: 


her pre-war position. 


May 3 September is 
June 9 October 150 
July 59 November 144 
Aucust 33 December 104 


At the same average rate for a year, German tire exports t 
South America would total 72,500 kilos. In 1913, Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru imported from Germany 88,556 kilos of rubbe 
tires. In making comparisons, it must be remembered that th: 
1921 market is about five times as large as the 1913 market, s 
that while Germany was the leading source of supply to thé 
South American tire trade in 1913 she now has a compa: 
atively small percentage of that trade. 

Certain Conditions Hinder Recovery of Export Trade 

One rather puzzling aspect of the German situation is the 
fact that Germany has not as yet regained her pre-war rate © 
exportation in spite of the fact that reports indicate that he 
rubber manufacturers are selling goods as fast as they are pr 
duced. The sold-out condition has not been due to sound eco 
nomie recovery but to price advantages. This slow recover) 
of export trade is partially due to the organization of Germa! 
factories which are not so well equipped for large seale pro 
duction as American factories and have had to undergo chang« 
in order to conform to the latest methods of manufcturin 
rubber. 





~ 
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The uncertainty of the whole situation is also a contributing 
tor. What German manufacturers seem to need is stabili- 
tion of prices, stabilization of exchange rates, and stabi'iza- 
on of economic conditions. Their present problem is one in- 
ving high costs of raw materials and constant fluctuations 
. export prices, which change with each variation of the mark. 
‘erman manufacturers exporting to the Venetion and Adriatic 
iarkets have been reported as contracting with importing 
rms only in terms of the Italian lire, to avoid risks in the 
luctuation of the mark. If and when the present period of 
everish activity is replaced by one of normal development, 
seems that the industry will be face to face with a situation 
uly as difficult as that which now exists. The problem in a 
iore normal period, when (it must be assumed) wages will 
ave been increased to meet the cost of living, will be to pro- 
luce goods at prices that will enable the German exporter to 
ompete in world markets. The period when increased costs 
of raw materials, labor, fuel and transportation will force the 
vrices of German goods up to world levels may be near, or it 
ay be distant, but it is sure to arrive eventually provided the 
exchange value of the mark becomes stabilized or begins to 
mprove. Each time the mark recedes in value the period is 
postponed temporarily, only to approach once more when costs 
)f living, wages, and prices increase in Germany, as an inevi- 
table consequence of the steadily declining internal purchasing 
power of the mark. 


Germany as a Market for American Rubber Exporters 


Has the attractiveness of foreign markets to German rubber 
manufacturers resulted in an insufficiently supplied home mar- 
kets? Reports indicate that the home market is much in need 
of rubber goods, but import restrictions have prevented manu- 
faeturers of other countries from taking advantage of the 
situation. Since the close of the war restrictions on importa- 
tions into Germany have been in effect on most manufactured 
articles. In 1919 the total amount of all kinds of rubber 
roods imported was 1,511 metric tons; in 1920, 2,061 metric 
tons, and in the last eight months of 1921, 339 metric tons. 
The work of supervising imports and exports is under the di- 
rection of a government official known as the Federal Com- 
missioner for Export and Import Permits. There are some 
thirty individual bureaus or “Stellen”; the one which serves 
the rubber industry is known as the Aussenhandelsstelle fur 
Kautsehuk. The purpose of this control is to protect German 
industry in products of refined manufacture. The granting 
of import permits depends on general economic considerations 
such as the balance of trade existing between Germany and the 
country from which importation is contemplated, the necessity 
for the importation, and the ability of home industry to supply 
the goods. The exportation of German tires has prevented 
German automobile dealers from delivering cars; frequently 
orders for new tire supplies have been answered by the in- 
formation that the manufacturer could not fill the order for 
two or three months. Considerable antagonism against import 
restrictions on tires has developed in the German Automobile 
Dealers Association. It is unofficially reported that German 
prices on tires were reduced somewhat to prevent import re- 
strictions from being removed. 

Some rubber goods are being imported. The association of 
the German Rubber Industry reported to the government that 
permits for the importation of foreign rubber goods to the 
value of 55,500,000 marks had been issued from May 1 to 
July 28, 1921. Of this amount there were nearly 53,000,000 
marks worth of automobile and bicycle tires, tubes, and covers. 
Agitation by German rubber manufacturers for an absolute 
embargo on tire importations has been unsuccessful thus far, 
but importation permits are very difficult to obtain. 


German Imports of Rubber Goods 


Imports of all kinds of tires have averaged less than 250 
quintals monthly during the May-December period, and only 
small quantities of goods other than tires are imported. Under 
the classification of “soft rubber wares not elsewhere specified, 
ineluding floor mats, sheets combined with textiles, iron cylin- 
ders covered with rubber, ete.” total imports from May to 
November, inelusive, weighed 392 quintals, 342 quintals com- 


ing from Belgium. Imports of “rubber print cloth for fac- 
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tories, and card cloths for card factories” totaled 329 quintals, 
France supplying 98 quintals and the United Kingdom 216 


quintals. From May to December the imports of casings, 
tubes, and solids were as follows: 
Casings. Tubes. . Solids 
Fron (Number) (Number) (Number) 
Belgium 14,642 10,728 960 
United Staces 1,853 1,324 899 
Denmark 783 — 
Great Britain 402 er 1,062 
France 85 94 231 
O her sources 832 287 185 
18,097 12,433 3,337 


By the Versailles Treaty, Germany is obliged to allow cer- 
tain products of Alsace-Lorraine entrance without payment 
of duty. Rubber is one of the items on this list, and the quan- 
tities to be admitted duty-free from January 11, 1922, to Jan- 
uary 10, 1923, are: 

Rubber goods 
Rubber waste 


40 metric tons 
210 metric tons 
Transmission belting 36 metric tons 
Surgical apparatus and bandages 400 metric tons 
These quantities are supposed not to exceed the average 
yearly amounts of 1911 to 1913, but the Gummi-Zeitung claims 
such quantities were never delivered to Germany from Alsace- 
Lorraine in a single year before the war. 


Rate of Crude Rubber Importations 

Crude rubber is being imported by Germany at the rate of 
about 2,000 metric tons per month. Imports of india rubber, 
gutta percha, balata, and rubber scrap retained for consump- 
tion are shown in the following table covering the period from 
May to December, 1921, reshipments having been deducted. 
If the average rate for these eight months was maintained for 
a full year the total imports for the year would exceed 26,000 
metric tons, bringing Germany into second place among Euro- 
pean rubber manufacturing countries, England leading with 
an annual consumption of about 35,000 tons and France having 
about 16,000 tons annually. It may be that Germany is im- 
porting crude rubber faster than it is being used by the fac- 
tories; such a policy would help keep the price of the raw 
material from advancing quite as fast as the mark declined 
in value, or at least it would help postpone advances for the 
time being. 


India Rubber Gutta Percha Balata Scrap 
Months (Quintals) (Quintals) (Quintals) (Quintals) 
May 14,317 a 72 . 550 
June 15,881 266 21 536 
July 20,608 Rs 134 1,110 
August 21,008 374 192 787 
September 20,681 78 133 1,611 
October 29,726 128 B87 842 
November 21,832 209 3280 797 
December 25,910 27 229 1,307 


German Exports of Rubber Goods 

Since rubber manufacturers face increased costs of raw ma- 
terials with each turnover of stock, the continued normal pro- 
duction on new price levels brings an increased necessity for 
disposing of a larger proportion of the output abroad. A 
study of the appended tables will show that the German rubber 
goods exports have increased for each month since May. The 
ficures indicate an exceedingly steady trade; the monthly trade 
with countries shown being quite uniform. Exports to France 
and the United States are not separately stated; those to Bel 
cium and Great Britain are so stated in but a few classes. 
Some idea of the rubber goods requirements of “depreciated 
currency” countries, useful in case these markets become ac- 
eessible to United States exporters, may be gained from the 
tables. The world’s markets are not yet being “flooded” with 
German-made rubber products, and the extent to which the 
trade has been diverted from America to Germany seems far 
less than might have been expected, when it is remembered that 
before the war Germany led the world in the value of her rub- 
ber goods exports. German rubber manufacturers are, how- 
ever, steadily gaining ground in the export field, and will con- 
tinue to do so until increased costs foree their prices to world 
levels. Thereafter drastic reorganizations on the part of Ger- 
man companies will be necessitated, and it is reasonable to be- 
lieve they will find it diffieult to compete with American man- 
ufacturers in countries where, at present, German competition 
is diffieult to contend with. 








Rubber - Its Past, Present and Future 


{ Talk Given at the December Meeting of the Mid-West 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 


By W. G. Brown 









































































UBBER, its past its present and its future,” embraces to designate it “India Rubber’”—the name today in comme 
oO muel nad « ers such historv as to make u pos use tor the product we are discussing. 
rye thi ke a eomplete telline of the story Up to a compartively recent pe riod we depended up 


Brazil for our supply of the higher grades of rubber 


vithin the time | could reasonably expect you to remain in : 
Para, Africa contributing considerable as did the Far Eas 


terested rheretor, only the gh spots and some of the 


prominent points ol the past, the present and a little of the but Brazilian forests were the source of supply depende 





possible tuture he touched pon. upon. 
Do you realize that vast as rubber interests are—second to Brazil Exported 27 Tons in 1827 ; 
possibly only irot d steel—rubber is only of comparatively ‘ ’ 
snes dimames d the progress made in the handling and use [o indicate the growth o! rubber consumption, Brazil 
of this commodit' . Or dertul when compared with every day credited with exporung 24 tons = 1s2% 16 vons in 1830 - Bs 
siete’ a > Mihett: Inti Gee i ii in skipping some fifty years, we find in 1880 Brazil export 
Paper has been used for untold centuries. but 8679 tons, representing more than one half of all tl 
San tiled euminiain tatie: Cais wilt en tee wales tee Wek Cals rubber the world produced at that period. The largest expo 
oriain fe lect in the mysteries of the past "Gha teak eck of year for Brazil occurred in 1909 when they are accredited wit ( 
aioctieiaad ait aden ania ii, Maiti tank Gt tee. tol $2,000 tons but their average for many years ran considerab!| P 
a ee ‘eae cecal : less than this—1910 about 41,000, while 1915 it tell back t 
p> ange og 2am SR SOO een about 30,000. However, fortunately about this time othe 
During Egypt prime, the embalming of the dead made sources of supply came in, otherwise the great progress wi 
flesh imnit ortal I onun ents and temples were built that dety have made could not have been possible. 
le | rhe gr wide oa ee . the plantation industry 
SRE Saas — — > 1, ‘ i the first intimation of which we have is in an effort of one 
ao 1880 ~ tek a Fhe ply te cniiiittion mat Collins, in 1873 securing a few seeds from Brazil, which wer ( 
setae’ the deuelanment of tues tetas enattiel duties transferred to the Kew gardens—Cross in 1877, duplicate: ( 
the past forty years : this service to mankind, but few of the seeds lived. Wickhan 
Beinw to about 1880 rubber products eonaiated of mechan however, the vear previous or 1876 had a large vision of the ( 
ical goods, such as hose, belting, packing, ete.—a limited line possibilities of growing rubber under « vilized conditions, but 
ot clothing I rd rubbet products with boots and shoes as the finding himsel blocked by Brazil, which did not fancy a pos 
eset: qumestesas aon the datnieniine Gadken sible transfer of its main export medium to other sections o 
- the world—tound a steamer on the Amazon without a care ’ 
Rubber Jewelry for Europe, chartered it and is said to have loaded 70,000 
Short prior to this period rubber was regarded as such a seeds without by your leave from the Brazilian Government } 
novelt that mor othe limited uses, 1 WAS converted mto and succeeded in landing those seeds in Europe. Through this } 
ewe in { of the at that time fashionable jet Hard act may be dated the actnal beginning of the plantation rubbe: : 
rubber breast } ornamental combs inlaid with gold, brace- industry—the first commercial product of which came befor 
ets ‘ P tons and similar articles of personal the world in ahout 1900. 
a ; ce ms . 1 ; Aire old at what would seem to us The Remarkable Growth of the Plantation Industry 
he world today. however, is dependent upon rubber—the The plantation industry had a rather remarkable growth 
stamohile ould he my sible were it not for its tire the output ot 1900 being accredited with about 4 tons, but 
ele ld ; de its strides but for the insu each year following, the output practically doubled over the i 
atin er of rubb Everv line of business uses it in Previous year—1901 having about 5 tons, 1902, 8 tons, 1903 
PEE Niing Vill » athens 21 tons, 1904, 43 tons, 1905, 145 tons, 1906, 500 tons 1910 
The bab nople and its tov 8200 tons and 1915, 107,867 tons. About this time I became 
Che voutl Ponthall and tennis equipment curious as to what the future held for the production of erud 
lhe adult ny comforts rubber and knowing the older the tree, the larger the girth, 
Mh, the sealed casket and the larger the girth, the more bark surface and the mor 
Our first knowledge « rubber dates back to 1525 when some latex, a series of caleulations were made not based up 
Portnenese explorers discovered natives in Mexico using a normal life of the Hevea tree, but an arbitrary fixed maximw 
ihstance it he fon f « hall that showed a tendenev to placing sixteen years as the age of greatest productior 
cee D end Bon tha te possibly we ean not onlv trace our Planting no more trees and only replacing such trees in ey 
first knowledge of rubber, but also the great American Game isting plantations as died through accident, disease or oth 
hasehall cause. In other words—persuming plantations promotio 5 
Hevea Br: e} and many of our better grades of Up would stand still from that date, nature alone would do li j 
ent Din Das ere discovered ia 1796—the Weaker Fine part in permitting the existing trees of recent planting to rea 
in 1762—Ceat Manicoba dates to 1874 Mangaberia about a maturity of sixteen years. On this basis, the figures work 
the same time Castillon Elastiea, the rubber of Central out an estimate for 1920 of some 280,000 tons whereas pro 
America and Mevxic useful commodities to 1794. Fieus duetion was 304,000 tons, the estimated production for 1925 7 
Elastica. the rubber of India and Assam, the ornamental tree Was 446,000 tons, while for 1930, the figures showed 508,000 
of our hothouses and eonservatones. to 1810. Landolphia, tons, indicating to us today that there is not much possibility 
the vine of Africa to 1804, while Fumtumia, an African tree Of @ shortage in rubber, based upon our enormous present da) 
to about 1898, Guavula, our American shrub, found in South demand. 
ern portions of the United States and also in Mexico to 1903. The growth of the plantation industry which produces 
rhe name we have en rubber and by which it is known in almost entirely Hevea Braziliensis Latex will possibly elim 


general parlance dates back to a sample of latex from India, inate the use and do away with many rubbers we old timers 
which, brought to Paris for investigation was found had the have been accustomed to and which were very valuable fo 


property of erasing smut or similar disfigurements and was many purposes. Rubbers would be extremely valuabl 
led a “rubber.” Coming from India, it was easy today could they be secured and prepared for market at a 


thereupon call 
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e that would compete with the cost of plantation rubber, 
this seems almost impossible of accomplishment and we 
perhaps be compelled to forego the pleasure of again 


many grades which up to recent years were very ac- 
table, for which we now use smoked sheets or latex. 
[he above reference pertains to many wild rubbers from 


Para rubber itself embracing some seven or more dis- 
t grades, in addition to as many grades of medium and 
Mollendo Fine, Manicoba and Mangaberia which are 

South American Rubbers. Castilloa, a Central America 
ber was very valuable for many uses. Caucho is used to a 


‘ 


ted extent at present but is becoming less and less familiar 
the average rubber manufacturer. Guayule, a 
ber, but which is in reality more of a gum, the product ol 
recognized by many 
sent day manutacturers 11 Africa 
ered many rubbers of value, such as Acera, flake and lump, 
pori, black and white, Gambia, Massai, Sierra Leone, Kas- 
and twenty-seven or more varieties of Cameroon, Equator, 
Benguela, the unholy ill smelling Gold Coast Lump, the Far 
Mozambique and three or four grades of Borneo 
3am and 


so-called 
Mexican shrubs would not be 


as and 


presented to them. 


i <t gave 

nd last, but not least, the lowly Pontianac, Palam 

to say nothing of the first rubber actually in- 

estigated Elastica from India and that section. We 

( likely to forget these rubbers and it is perhaps well to 
attention to them at this time. 


Banjermassen 
Ficus 


Early Rubber Manufacture 


Rubber manufacture dates from about 1791 the first 
patent for water-proofing was taken out, followed in 1823 by 

other patent to Thomas Hancock of the Charles Macintosh 
Company, Manchester, England. At this time waterproof 
clothing was made by using a solution of softened rubber and 
applying it hot with a brush upon cloth. It required a cover 
of cloth on account of the tacky nature of this brush-applied 
secured the name of the rubber 


when 


coating and from that date we 
ol today, the “Mackintosh.” 

In 1837 a patent was taken out for spreading, a device in 

1846 Parker patented his 


veneral us¢ 


principle the same as today. In 


d eure known as the acid eure, in 


by manufacturers of dipped goods. 


process, 
The Goodyear patent dates from 1839, while Goodyear’s 
for hard rubber is accredited to 1851—the patent to1 
rubber dates back to 1836. This cut sheet 
that it such a laborious 
reparing sheet rubber, the 


patent 
eut sheet process 
method ot 


s interesting in seems 





process being—slabbing the rubbet 


the mixing mill, eutting this slab into widths approximately 


12 inches, five or six feet in length, piling these slabs on top 
one another in a form, compressed in that form and fol 
ed by several months storage under cool or cold cor 

tions, then brought out, the form removed and the slab 
aced upon a machine designed with a knife attachment to 
or eut from this slab, sheets of rubber, the adjustment 
heing so delicate that up to possibly 130 or 140 sheets to the 
could be produced. Imagine building tire by t! 


our cushion, our tread. 


Still Used 


ethod, sawing off our side wall, 


Old Pr ocesses 


\ peculiar feature of rubber manufacture is that so many 
ot the devices remain in use today or at least the 
neiple involved. The cold 1846 is 
t ally the same at the present time 
of 1837 is the spreader or impregnator o1 today. 


] 
eariier 


eure process ot prac 


the spreading process 


The mixing mill is the same principle as used by Hancock 
1820 or thereabouts. Cut sheets are no longer in vogue, 
least in this country, although England is still producing 
The early calenders had at least one roll 
so lined or engraved as to imitate the knife marks on cut 
This early calender is similar to what we know now 
as an embossing calender, such as used by shoe people in 
calendered with design and 


for certain trade. 
sheets. 


smooth sheets sole 
similar marks. 
This does not mean, however, that inventors have deen idle 
designing new equipment for the rubber man, but simply 
vers the thought that the early principles discovered were 


markable in that they embrace so much that we find neces- 


t hbossing" 
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sary today. This is also true of the Brazilian native pre 
paring Upriver Fine, which method has not been bettered. 
The original and present day process of smoking the Hevea 
Latex as practiced in Brazilian forests, based on convenience 
and expediency, has never been excelled. 

We enjoy today many refinements that were not on the older 
Many new tools have been offered, such as a thre 
than the 


equipment. 
roll washer, being designed to have greater capacity 
two roll washer. 

German interests brought out a washer similar to a dough 
mixer, Which although useful on softer rubbers, had no place 
in the average factory for use on Paras or Latex. _A similat 
stvle mixer is useful on very solt and cheap stocks but the 
present day two roll mill is far more efficient for the ordinary 
compounds in general use than this dough mixer type. Several 
internal type mixers have been designed, but all have limited 
value—the mill of today fills the bill better than these newer 
In drying rubber we formerly air dried for months, 
the next step being the vacuum dryer which cut the months 
into hours and now kiln drying, although a little longer than 
vacuum drying, has its advantages. 

Europe has not progressed with America in rubber equip 
ment and rubber manufacture, although they make many 
items there that we have trouble duplicating here, but our 
interests being larger and in volume, we have made greater 
strides in equipment than they have. 

England is still producing cut sheets, while Germany is 
in some instances using solid rolls on mills and in many other 
instances calender with wall thickness, causing 
diffeulty in securing uniform gage of stock. <A recent letter 
from Germany informs that no automatic heat controls are 
in use, in fact they do not know of them. 

The tubing machine of comparatively recent origin for use 
in rubber manufacturing, up to about 1888 was not used for 
other than cylindrical work, it not being thought practical 
for odd dimensions. 


ideas. 


rolls uneven 


Progress in the Use of Power 


In power we have shown considerable progress, the early 
rubber mill was usually located adjacent to water power, 
machinery used being of slow speed, lending itself admirably 
to the revolution of the: water wheel. This was followed by 
the Corliss Engine, which could operate at a low speed. Then 
the higher speed engine, coupled to the reduction gear, 
any 


came 
followed by today’s practical electrical drives at almost 
speed one might ask for. 

The earlier mills had no safety 
one through. The eluteh 
but it would take several hors« power to disengage this clutch 
Refinements were made from time to time 


one got eaucht 
was the first 


devices, if 
went luge device used 
when under load. 
improving this device, until today we have the magnetic clutch 
brake, releasable instantly upon touching a button. 

Reclaimed rubber must not be overlooked as a development 
of comparatively recent times—first use of reclaimed being in 
eranulated form. In the or thereabouts railroads 
used vast quantities of rubber car springs, now replaced by 
springs after serving their purpose 


seventies 


steel. These ear 
were discovered to be useful when reused in powdered form, 
henee the “Ground Springs,” frequently referred to 
by compounders of the past. Hiram L. Hall tried boiling 
which softened them sufficiently to enable them 
to be sheeted. Another inventor subjected springs to live 
steam, a step following the boiling process. Clapp of Boston 
devised a method of blowing out the fiber, shortly followed 
by Magnetic treatment to remove the iron and steel contents 
that might be present. Mitchell patented the removal of fiber 
contents with the aid of sulphurie or muriatie acid, while 
Marks patented the caustic or alkali process of reclamation. 
During these improvements of reclaiming rubber, boot and 
shoe stock became the prime and leading base for reclaimed 
rubber. The practice at that time was to combine American 
shoes with Russian shoes in about equal proportions. This 
combination lending itself to producing a reclaimed in sheet 
form much better than did the spring stock and similar prod- 
ucts. When auto tire casings became prominent, a new prob- 
lem of reclamation was presented and some years elapsed 


spiral 


name 


these springs, 
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before & worthwhile reclaimed was produced from auto tire 
casings. Reclaimed is however, almost out of use at present 
on account of the low value of crude rubber, but it neverthe- 
less has its place and irrespective of its value it can be used 
to advantage at the present time. 

Reference was made to our forgetting not only the use of, 
but the name of many African rubbers that were worthy and 
in that connection friction rubbers par 
excellence, adhering to the fabric or rather penetrating into 
the intercices and clinging around the figers as to give a 
bond that is not always possible, if not impossible, with the 
use of high grade Para or plantation rubbers:alone. Re- 
claimed rubbers of the better types have the same property 
and a little reelaimed added to a pure gum friction will make 
a better friction than pure gum alone. 


these rubbers were 


Reclaims Will Come Back 


Reclaimed has its place and while it is in disgrace at the 
present time on account of cost, it nevertheless will come back 
into favor. Further, enconomically this country cannot afford 
to throw away the millions of pounds of worn out rubber 
products that today are not being used. Thirty million tires 
per annum an average of approximately ten 
pounds per tire of reclaimed rubber ,a amount that at 
present is wasted and it would be criminal not to devise some 


would mean 


vast 
means of putting it into service. 

In rubber manufacture we have possibly made greater stride 
in the use of accelerators than in any other one department, 
but it is only in recent years that we began to use the word. In 
the early days we used Litharge in everything, just why not 
many We used it because Grandfather 
did and because it gave the result we could not secure with- 
out it. Pierson in the first issue of Crude Rubber and Com- 
pounding dated 1899 referred to Litharge as not only “valu- 
able as a filler but that it has the faculty of being adaptable 
to high degrees and that all dry heat goods depends upon it 
and it is used in mechanical goods whenever possible”. Thus 
we were using an accelerator but did not recognize it by that 
name. However, there were other accelerators in use—Lime 
being one of them—then Magnesia came along but did not 
receive much favor until some wise professor of Europe called 
it Magnesia Usta, the latter part of which probably attracted 
attention in that it sounded mysterious. Magnesia Usta be- 
came popular in many cireles. 


of us seemed to know. 


In perhaps 1908 or 1909, my attention was called to an oil 
in use by one of our large manufacturers, which was desig- 
nated as Red Oil, but what it was or did no one seemed to 
know. My curiosity being excited, samples of every oil that 
had a reddish hue were secured, tried out in experiments 
some good oils discovered but not the particular Red Oil in 
question, which afterward turned out to be Analine Oil, but 
why it was used appeared to be very much of a conundrum 
everybody to whom the question was put having a different 
a toughener, others it hastened cure, but we 
Analine Oil crea- 
Mysterious sickness followed 
by death appeared and its use was retarded somewhat. About 
this time another word came in general use and rolled off our 
being Catilizer, 
which now embraces anything and everything that is covered 
by the aecelerator field. 
ket 


some 


answer some, as 


soon found out that the injudicious use of 
ted trouble in other directions. 


tongues as if we were long familiar with it 
Many of the aecelerators on the mar- 
are harmless to workmen, others not quite so much so 
others are ‘fearful and 
wonderful to behold, but the variety is broad enough for the 
fastidious 


mild accelerators, while 


are 


most 


During the past we had but few actual standard com- 
pounding ingredients, especially pigments lending color— for 
Reds we had Antimony, Vermillion and Iron Oxide—for 


blues and green, we had U!termarine, for Yellow we had Ochre. 
Cadmium, Chrome and Arsenie Yellows. In white, Zine Ox- 
ide has long been a favorite, zine sulphide to a limited extent 
and also Lithopone. In blacks we had Graphites, Sulphide 
of Lead and Lamp Black. Carbon Black at that time was 
not black. For many years Sublimed 
White Lead was a prime favorite for use in other than color- 
ed or white stocks and in many stocks of today; such as black 


considered a good 
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tread or grey treads, the use of Sublimed White Lead wou'd 
be to advantage in eliminating in part other ingredients >t 
today. 


The Insufficiency of Trained Hands 


Many difliculties of the past are still with us—the lack of 
men trained in the various branches of the industry—t) is 
being one of the most serious problems. The large plant of 
today does not produce general all-around men, but rather 
specialists and the specialists frequently inadequate to han. 
the many general problems confronting factory manages. 
There is also a fearful tendency to do things as it has beer 
done, rather than look into the possibilities of what can 
done. 

This is especially true in the operator who has grown up in 
the business and relies upon his own experience alone. © 
who is not a student of the problems that are constantly con- 
fronting him, but accepts conditions as impossible and is ee 


=m % 4 ~ 


ready to say that it cannot be done or it must be done this 
way or that way. 

Another difficulty that confronts a rubber manufacturer of 
today is the uncertainty of everything he does. He never 


, 


buys two lots of rubber that are exactly alike. Two shipment 
of rubber from the same plantation require more or less d 
ference in the coeflicient of vuleanization. Therefore, it is 
big mistake to attempt to make one particular finished pro- 
duet out of a single rubber, blending rubbers or the use of 
two distinet grades being much better, in that the inequality of 
one will in a measure help offset the inequality of the othe 
Further, the uncertainty of what has actually occurred in th 
finishing of his produet—is the casing actually vulcanized 
the proper point—is it undercured or is it overeured. Follow- 
ing cure, should it be put into immediate service or should i 
be held back in the warehouse for some weeks or months 
reach its prime. All these are manufacturing difficulties th: 
possibly will always be with us but with all this the future 
so vast in its possibilities as to be almost undreamable. 


+O & 


4 


What Will the Future Bring? 


lf forty years have made the changes and increased th 
business to the magnitude it is today, raising the consumption 
from about 10,000 ton to 350,000 tons per anum, what will 
the next forty years bring? 

350,000 tons of crude rubber mean in the aggregate, over a 
million ton of finished product which will produce appro 
mately 500,000 lbs. of reclaimed, which cannot be throw 
away—it is too valuable. Therefore, the future of rubber 
manufacture is so big and covers such an enormous field tha 
it is impossible to even predict what it will be. Possibilities 
in products at present in limited use such as the much di 
cussed rubber streets may come in our time—rubber side- 
walks are possible within the next few years. In a measure 
we are creating rubber sidewalks now with our rubber heels 
in 1920 it is estimated over 125,000,000 pair were turned out 
while 85% of shoes sent out of Brockton, Massachusetts con- 
tained rubber heels. 


a+ 


4 


A certain rubber trade publication in a recent issue ma 
reference to sponge rubber mattress, sponge rubber uph« 
tering and many similar services that permits the claim 
rubber industry is still in its infaney. 


But one thing remains positive and has operated in 
past to bring the business where it is today and is the fund 
mental law of business today and which will be 
fundamental the future, and that is that rubber m: 
ufacture is based upon honesty and integrity and must 
tinue to remain so. 


the 


law of 


The wild cat oil well speculation of the past, of which 
have had so mueh in recent years—has no place in this 
dustry and we believe it will be many years before it is aga 
attempted. 

Confidence is the slogan that must be the basis of trans: 
tions in not only erude rubber, but all that goes with it 
produce the finished product. 

Therefore, let our by-word and slogan be, confidence— 


a confidence game, but confidence in you and confidence in n 
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ire subjected. 


ne ot the most recent monographs prepared by the Rubber 
ision of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
ntitled, “Facts Affecting the Importation of Rubber Prod- 
; into Italy”. Compiled under the direction of E. G. Holt 
the Rubber Division, it gives, as do all the monographs 
hy the Division, intensely interesting statisties and facts 


- 
ch space does not permit us to reprint. 

However, the following five paragraphs taken from the 
ograph eonvey a good idea of the industrial rubber situ- 
n in Italy: 

the manutacture of rubber goods, Italy has built up a 
irishing industry, although the number of firms engaged 
line of activity is not large. The amount of crude 
and regenerated rubber retained in Italy for manu- 

turing purposes in 1909 was 1,566 metrie tons. In 1913 

ased to 2,546 metrie tons and in 1916 to 4,845 

1918, 1919 and 1920 the amounts of crude 

retained respectively were, 7,254, 10,052, and 6,222 

In the first nine months of 1921 only 2,771 metric 

The stimulated the Italian rubber 

amount of erude rubber retained in 1921 

considerable production by 

a considerable stock of erude rubber on 


his 


wer 


= had inere 
trie tons. In 
He! 
rie tons 
retained. war 
but the 
either a 


= were 
icates decrease in 
lian taetories, or 
d at the beginning of the year. 

The rubber manufacturing industry is centered in the Lom 
rdy Piedmont districts, mainly at Milan and Turin, 
t there are small faetories located at Naples, Leghorn, Genoa 
The total number of workers employed in rubber 
Italy in 1920 was about 18,000, 10,000 of these 
ng employed at Milan and 5,000 at Turin. About three- 
iths of the workers, it is estimated, are trade union mem 
Their relations with their employers are very satis 
tory and the general labor unrest in Italy does not appear 
afféeted the rubber industry, although the rubber 
kers were affected by the general strikes. The Bergougnan 
ian tactory was occupied by the workmen and exploited 
a time on soviet principles. 


and 


d Rome. 


fortes in 


nave 


Paper from Rubber by the Kaye Process 


Frederick Kaye, inventor of a new process of making paper 
the use of rubber, in his description of the process in the 

fanchester Guardian Commercial said, in part: 

the beaten 

and, after 


“When rubber latex, suitably diluted is added to 
lp in the beater of the paper-making machine, 
rough mixing with the pulp, is afterward, if necessary, 
rown out on the fiber by a suitable coagulative agent, the 
bber becomes as closely associated with the fibers as would 
the case with a dye or an extremely attenuated resin size, 
te., but the material condition and physical qualities of the 
bers are improved and strengthened. Experiments show that 
hvdration of the fiber is modified and stimulated by the 
ction ot the rubber latex. In fact, there is room for much 
luable and interesting research as to the technical effect of 


rubber latex during the beater process. 


“The rubber, which is precipitated or incorporated with the 
ber, has no deleterious effect upon the color of the finished 
nd dried paper. Experiments with cotton, linen, bleached 


-ulphite, bleached esparto, bleached straw and bleached bamboo 


ive shown that the whiteness of the paper is not affected. 
“The use of rubber latex appears to improve the texture 
nd makes the paper more uniform when viewed by transmitted 
zht. The feel of the paper, especially with paper containing 
irger amounts of rubber, is much improved, and becomes 
iore pleasant to the touch, and such paper should have a 
od market for the manufacture of thick paper and boards 
yr the binding of books, ete. 

“The strength of paper depends upon the nature of the 
bers and the time and character of the beating to which they 
The prolonged beating which is necessary in 
any cases to get the strength required is an expensive item 
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Pirelli and Company whose main factories are at Milan 
employ about 9,000 workers, one-third of whom are engaged 
in the manufacture of insulated wire and cables. The com 
pany which is now capitalized at 120,000,000 lire, has de 
veloped its foreign business to such an extent that, in addition 
to its three Italian plants, it operates factories at 
Villanuevay Geltru (near Barcelona), Spain; Southampton, 
England; and Buenos Aires, Argentina. It is unofficially 
reported that an Egyptian factory is to be formed to manu- 
facture electric cables, rubber goods, and all sorts of cotton 
emploved in their manufacture. The firm has foreign branches 
at Barcelona, Brussels, Bucharest, Buenos Aires, London, 
Singapore, and Zurich, and has agencies all over the world 
Rubber plantations owned by it are located in Java and neat 
Singapore. All kinds of rubber products are manufactured, 
but the company is especially strong in insulated wire and 
cables, and solid and pneumatic rubber tires. It is unofficially 
reported that the Pirelli Company is guaranteeing its solid 
tires for 12,000 miles. 

The Martiny Company ot 
eompany. Other rubber manufacturing firms located in Ital) 
are Societa Fabbricazions Prodotti Michelin, Turin, a sub 
sidiary of the French Michelin Company; Bergougnan 
Tedeschi, a subsidiary of the French Bergougnan Company; 
The Soeieta Italiana Industria Gomma & Hutchinson, Milan; 
the Spiga Company, Turin, and the Societa Italiana Dunlop, 
Milan, a subsidiary of the English Dunlop Company. 

In 1918 there was organized at Milan the Associatione fra 
eli Industriali della Conduttori Elettriei, ed Affini, 
comprising all the most important Italian establishments manu 
facturing rubber goods, electric cables, and similar products 
The aim of the association is the development of these in- 
dustries in Italy by studying matters connected with expansion 
at home and export abroad. Particular attention is given 
the following: (a) raw materials, (b) transports, (¢) 
and customs legislation, (d) teehnical details appertaining 
to the industry. 


now 


Turin is an important Italian 


and 


Gomma, 


fiseal 


in the cost of paper making. By the use of rubber latex, 
often in smal! quantities, the paper is strengthened very con- 
siderably, and therefore it is easy to realize that a shortening 
of the time of beating will be possible in many cases. It has 
been found that a pulp beaten two to two and a half hours 
may give a paper as stronger than that from the 
same fiber beaten three and one-half to five hours. When this 
is worked out in a satisfactory manner on a big commercial 
seale it will be seen that the use of rubber latex ought to lessen 
the cost of production very considerably. 

“While the tensile strength and bursting strength are in 
ereased, another important effect is the increase of the folding 
resistance of the paper. Many otherwise excellent papers are 
often spoiled by the fact that, on folding, the paper cracks 
along the line of fold. Somewhat expensive methods have 
heen adopted to try to overcome this objectionable property. 
With rubber latex a paper can be readily made to have a high 
folding number and to possess the property of folding without 
serious permanent cracking along the line of fold.” 


strong or 


Porous Rubber Masses 


The French company, Societe Francaise du Caoutchoue 
Mousse has been granted a French patent (see French Patent 
No. 524,508) on a process of making porous rubber masses. 
The raw rubber which is to be vuleanized is covered over with 
a mixture of inorganic salts and then vuleanized under a high 
gas pressure. The mixture referred to above is made by 
treating solutions of copper sulphate, zine chloride, magnesium 
sulphate, ete., with lead oxide, tale or mixtures of the two. 
The mass is a good conductor of heat and is permeable to 
gases, so that after the pressure is released at the end of the 
vulcanization, deformation is avoided. 









































































The Rubber Club of San Francisco 


About two vears ago the necessity tor an organization ot 
Pacifie Coast rubber men was impressed upon many in th 
trade by the introduction of legislation detrimental to the best 
interests of the industry in the California legislature. Some 
time later if a deemed dvisable to form a elub to be com- 
posed of Paeifie ¢ representatives, branch managers and 


rubber companies throughout the 


listributo ot the various 


eountrs 


Having for it object the promotion ol closer relationsh p 
between those in the trade and aiming to place the business on 

higher plane locally, the Rubber Club of San Franciseo was 
organized about a vear ago Its officers are: J. B. Brady, 
president; P. L. Lyon, vice president; C. W. Jackson, seer 
tarv and treasurer These officers together with G. S. Towne 


nd R. HL. Daniels comprise the executive committee. 
\mong other things, the club has been successful in many 
es in placing competition on a friendly basis as the mem 


hers are considered by the club as individuals and not as 


representative or nv particular firm. The by laws of the 
Rubber Club of San Francisco stnetly forbid interference 
th the policies of a company that is represented by a mem 
bey The elnb has been largely instrumental in promoting 
micable relations among its members and a great many of its 
pole introduced by members and friends of the elub hav: 
Deel! adopted UD tire companies. 
The club meets at uncheon onee a month when topics ot 
tal interest are discussed Through the influence the club 
ields among rubber en it has been abl to accomplish many 
hines beneficial to the trade and has brought about nece ssary 


trade refon 
Rubber Club is now composed ot the 
following 

H. O. Alexander, special faetor 
ubber Co.: G. B. Brady, general manager United States 
Rk. H. Chase, district manager, Norwalk Tire & 


representative, Millet 


R 
Rubber to 


Rubber Co.; George G. Crackel, special representative, Fir 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 

R. H. Daniels, district manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubb« 
Co.; W. W. Drum, district manager, Gates Rubber Co.; Her 
bert A. Farr, manager tires, United States Rubber Co.; F. ( 
Flickinger, branch manager, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
\W. G. Fitzgerald, Pacifie Coast manager, Mohawk Rubber Co 

A. H. Gregory, manager, New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Charles W. Harris, president, Hewitt Rubber Co., Cal.. Georg: 
C. Homer, office manager, Gates Rubber Co.; C. W. Jacksor 
branch manager, Miller Rubber Co.; R. H. Keaton, president 
Keaton Tire & Rubber Co.; W. N. Kidwell, branch manager 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 

P. H. Lyon, vice president, Chanslor & Lyon Co.; Henry I 
Martine, manager, Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co.; K. Med 
craft, B. F. Goodrich Co.; Howard Middleton, manager, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; James F. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co.; H. R. Mansfield, 3rd vice president, 
Pioneer Rubber Mills; F. J. Marisch, Power Rubber Co. 

A. F. Peterson, branch manager, First Rubber Co., New 
York: E. E. Pickering, Paeifie Coast manager, Ajax Rubber 
Co.; W. T. Powell, district manager, B. F. Goodrich Co 
James E. Power, president, Power Rubber Co. 

B. E, Quale, president, Howe Rubber Co.;: E. L. Rettig, 
Pacifie Coast district manager, Federal Rubber Co.; F. L. 
Rvan, Pacifie Coast manager. India Tire & Rubber Co.; H 
~ 


Senn, manager tire sales, Chanslor & Lyon Co.; George 


Towne, first vice president, Pioneer Rubber Mills; D. D. Tripp, 


second vice president, Pioneer Rubber Mills; Thomas J 
Turner, vice president, Power Rubber Co.; R. F. White, 
western manager, Laneaster Tire & Rubber Co.; T. H. Wilk 
inson, manager, San Franciseo branch, United States Rubber 
Co.; C. J. Zetfer, Pacifie Coast manager, Continental Rubbe1 


W orks. 


The Growing Movement for Safety in Rubber Mills 


LT he rulyhe rou dust nas ong hee n recarded by mill workers 
and those interested in bettering conditions in the plants as 
one of the extra-hazardous occupations A movement to take 


the industry out of this elassifieation, which was begun some 
ears ago under the auspices of the Rubber Section of the 


National Safety Council, is steadily gaining momentum. 
Considering the humanitarian tactor alone, the employer 
duty bound to take every precaution to safeguard the life 

and limbs of his employes. This statement needs no support- 

Ing arguments 
Even if the humanitarian aspect does not appeal to certain 

manufacturers, there is an argument of a more tangible nature 
which must appeal to every executive. In these days ot com 
pensation laws when the pecuniary responsibility for the 
shehtest nee ident Is laid on the emplovers’ shoulders, it is wise 
economy for every manufacturer to do everything in his power 
to reduce accidents in his plants to a minimum. The experi 
ence of a number of the largest rubber companies and some of 
the smaller ones associated for several years in the Rubber 
Section of the National Safety Council demonstrates without 
question that a considerable saving can be made by going into 
satety work in a constructive way. Insurance rates and ac- 
cident claims have been reduced a surprising degree in the 
factories of these members of the Rubber Section. It is said 
on good authority that the saving amounts to an average of 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. The cost of the safety 
work is very small in comparison to the results obtained and 
can be easily handled by the industrial relations department 
in connection with the other work of that department. 


As an illustration let us consider one of the large tire com- 


panies which uses a s\ stem ot overhead conveyors. This firm 
recently discovered that the greater part of its serious accident 
claims are caused by injuries due to foreign particles in the 


eves of workers. A study of the situation brought to light 


the fact that the steel wheels of the overhead conveyors give 


off minute pieces of mineral matter which frequently found 
their way into the eyes of workmen. These particles often 
remain in the eye for a number of days without causing 
trouble; their presence is not noted until serious ulcers form. 
The safety department of this company is now engaged in 
finding some composition, which will not give off harmful 
particles, from which the wheels of the conveyors can be made. 

Among the companies most actively engaged in the work 
are the United States Rubher Company; the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.; the B. F. Goodrich Company; the Firestone 
Tire X Rubber Ca: the Hood Rubber Produets Co.; and the 
Fisk Tire & Rubber Co. 

Realizing the henefits to be gained by the companies by 
cooperative work through membership in the Rubber Section, 
the Rubber Association of America has taken membership 
in the section and is lending active support to the movement 
to conserve health and life. In the March issue of the As- 
sociation’s semi-monthly bulletin, The Rubber Industry, an 
article dealing with the subject was given a prominent place. 
The article was followed up by a letter from A. L. Viles, gen- 
eral manager, which called attention to the need of study of 
the common problems to be dealt with in safety work. 


New Vulcanizing Agent 


Aceording to the Deutscher Graveur Zeitung und Stempel 
Zeiiung, a Japanese investigator, working in the Osaka Im- 
perial Industrial Laboratory, has developed a new vuleanizing 
agent which goes under the name, “Guanylurea”. 
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W. O. Rutherford Giyes Opinions 
on International Trade 


‘Facts, faith and fair piay are the three primary essentials 
suecess In the world wide program of Americanizing motor 
nsportation,” said W. O. Rutherford, chairman of the for- 

-n trade committee of the Motor and Accessory Manufae- 

ers Association recently, commenting upon his recent 

erence in Washington with Secretary Hoover and other 
Government officials interested in international trade. 

\s vice president of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
and a member of the board of directors of the national 
organization representing the automotive parts and equipment 

lustry, Mr. Rutherford is in a strategic position to survey 
automotive business. At Wash- 
rton the week of April 10, he was in consultation with See- 
Hoover, Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of 

and Domestic Commerce, Gordon Lee, Chief of the 
itomotive Division and representatives of the vehicle manu- 
cturers, and other branches of the automotive industry. 


(ohne, 


he prospects tor overseas 


retary 


Foreign 


Contact has been established by the foreign trade committee 
the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers Association with 
the Automotive Division of the Department of Commerce as 
e “fact-finding, fact-organizing and _ fact-disseminating 
ceney of the United States Government,” on overseas bus- 
“There is a good market for American motor products in 
foreign countries,” said Mr. Rutherford. “The inherent 
erits of our vehicles and units, our incomparable mass pro- 
duction, our head start, and our general vim and aggressive- 
favor. Except in certain parts of the 


ness are all in our 


will have at their command what is virtually a sales or field 
organization of trained experts in every country in the world, 
attaches, trade 
commissioners for designated territories, and a special auto 
motive trade commissioner safe-guarding and advancing your 
interests at the present time in the Orient. Another will be 
appointed shortly for Western Europe. 

“Fanfare, flag-waving, and bally-hoo will not accomplish the 
results. Foreign trade, like domestic business, must be 
achieved and advanced by legitimate merit. Spasmodic, last- 
minute, ephemeral efforts to dispose of surplus stocks through 
the export game will only prove to be a snare and a delusion. 
This is no game; neither is it a mysterious process made of 
ritual and bunk. It is a straight business proposition. The 
fundamental principle remains unchanged: ‘He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best.’ 

“Some companies have products and facilities which log- 
ically justify foreign-trade effort. Others have not. We are 
not urging every concern to go into this field. But if they do 
go in, we want to help them with the backing of the Govern- 
ment resources, to do so sanely, safely and profitably. Facts, 
not fears or hopes, should determine their decision on inter 
national trade. The automotive division is the store-house of 
facts. The foreign trade committee wants parts and 
accessory manufacturers to use this reservoir of information, 
into which flow channels and springs from every nook and 


embracing Consuls, consular and commercial 


these 


cranny of the globe.’ 


American sales representatives in Chile are finding it diffi- 
eult, especially under existing conditions, to produce the 
volume of business that their home offices seem to expect. It 
representatives generally that the 


is the opinion of these 








British Empire and in some French colonial possessions, we Chilean market for tires has been much over-rated. 
have the benefit of muini- 
mum tariff restrictions 
against our exports. 
“World markets cannot 
be captured and held how- 
ever without untiring ef- 
fort, scientific analysis of 
fundamental factors, and ’ 
the highest type of Amer- 
ian salesmanship and 
service. . 
“Regardless of size or ‘ 3 
importance, the American 
manutacturer of automo- 
tive parts and accessories 


will strengthen his posi- 
tion and inerease his 
foreign business by co-op- 
erating with his fellow- 
manufacturers through the 
Foreign Trade Committee 
of the Motor and 
sory Manufacturers 
ciation and through, the 
Committee, with the 
\utomotive Division in 
\Vashington. 

‘By this team-work and 
ontaet, manufacturers 
vill get the backing and 
prestige of the United 
States Government hehind 
foreign efforts, and 


Acces- 
A SSO- 


THE 


equipped with American made tires. 


their interests for the purchase of 


AUTOMORILE ReparR YARD OF A POLISH 


The illustration shows a number of motor trucks used in the 
A $10,000,000 
merchandise- 
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FirM 


which were entirely 
States by Polish 


country, 
United 


reconstruction of the 
contract was recently let in the 


a fair proportion of this being for tires 
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Technical — General Commercial 
Uniting Rubber Lavers and assigned to the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. (se 

A layer of ! nd one of sott rubber will not stick together United States Patent No. 1,395,749) avoids all these diffieu 
well. For examplk f raw rubber is mixed with enougl ties of handling the tire fabric in the tire manutacturi 
sulpl ur to produes hard rubber and is tormed into a layer, process. ; 
which is placed on top of an under laver of raw rubber, which Che roll of fabric and bias strips is placed at one end of 
has been mixed th enough sulpl ur to vuleanize into soft table, and while the liner is wound up on a roll at the othe: 
rubber ind ther if the t oO iavers are vulear ized together the end ol the table, alter the operator, who stands at the tabl 
resulting product, consisting of one layer of soft rubber under Temoves the bias strips, from which the tire is made. The 
a layer of hard rubber will not hold together In other words re two ol! these tables and sets of rolls. The bias strips ar 
the two layers wil t <tick together. In the making of rub- /aid end to end to form an endless band, which is fed to th 
ber heels, automobile tires and other rubber articles, it has tire making machine over rolls with the aid of special 
often been very desirable to build up the article in this way, justing eranks and idlers. 


but this has been impractical for the above reason 


United States Patent No. 1,402,872 desembes a method ot 
overcoming this difficult, 1 practical manner. In the first 
place the rubber is mixed with the necessary amount of sul 
phur, fillers and accelerators to give a vuleanized product of 
the proper properties. The under layer or base is usually 
composed of a high percentage of sulphur so as to give rigidity 


luct For 


eent of 


this purpose there is used a compound 
eent of re 


to the pro 


containing 26 per erude rubber, 42 per 
eent of sulphur and _ sufficient 
a 100 per cent mixture. This 


strong base, which is not however brittle 


claimed rubber and 16 
fillers and accelerators to make 
will produce a hard, 
The top layer contains 42 per cent of crude rubber and two 
per cent of sulphur. This will vuleanize into a product, which 
is tough and though highly The bond be 
tween these two lay ers is made of soft rubber with no sulphur 
at all. The entire mass is vulcanized simultaneously and gives 
a product which is practically a single mass, the resistance of 


strong, resilient. 


the joint being greater than that of the rubber itself. 
Improving Artificial Rubber 
Certain commercial artificial rubbers possess rather im 


disadvantageous not being sufficiently 


portant 


rope rties mn 


elastic, lacking strength, the power of sticking together when 
one sheet is compressed on another in a press, the inability 
to absorb fillings materials and coloring matters, ete., and in 
heing worked in the rolls and mixing machines with the creat 
est difficulty, all of whiel detract very much from thei 
usetulne In accordance with German Patent No. 329,171. 
which has beer signed to the Aecumulatorfabrik of Berlin, 
these disadvantages ar | removed by the following process 
The artificial rubber is heated below a temperature of 100 
dee. C on heated plates in evlinder mixing machines in water 


or in other liquids, in the vuleanizing apparatus, ete. The 


dried material which is obtained in this manner possesses the 
same adhesive power, capacity for absorbing filling and 
coloring matters, the same elasticity and other properties as 
natural rubber itselt It looks like rubber and ean be worked 


in the usual manne 


For example, the artificial is heated in a vulcanizing 
apparatus for three hours at a temperature of 120 deg. C by 
means of The mass is laminated and dried. In 
this flexible articles obtained.’ ._This sort of 
rubber can be malaxated between heated cylinders, irrigated 
long. The resulting product, drawn 
dried, is still 


rubber 


direet steam 


way very are 
one hour 


and 


with water, tor 


out into sheets more elastic 


Tire Manufacturing Process 


In the manufacture of tires by the methods that are in vogue 
in rubber factories, the fabric from which the tire is made is 
given a friction coat of rubber on both sides and then a skim 
coat on one side by means of calenders. Then the fabric is 
taken and cut into strips at an angle of 45 degrees. The 
strips are fastened to boards. Considerable time and difficulty 
are attendant upon the process of manufacture of tires where- 
in this proceedure is followed. The process which is patented 
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Properties of Dried Rubber Latex 


latex, which is made bi 


The 


evaporating 


properties ol! dried rubber 
the liquid to dryness, have been investigated « 
tensively, and the results of the same have been published 
the Bulletin Rubber Growers’ Association, 1922, 
89. One of the properties of dried latex, which was give) 
considerable attention and the cause of which was sought for, 
is the high rate of vuleanization of this substance. It was 
determined that this phenomenon could not be explained by) 
the presence of an accelerating substance pre-formed in thi 
latex itself. The rapid vuleanization of evaporated 
ean be due only in a small degree to putrefactive bases. 


pages 56 t 


Hard Rubber Battery Jars 

United States Patent No. 1,400,913, 
American Hard Rubber Co., is coneerned with the manutfa 
ture of battery jars from hard rubber compound and par 
ticularly with a new form of mold and press for carrying out 
that manufacture. The mold is made in several parts and is 
so arranged as to be inserted in the mold chamber of the press 
which acts to hold the mold together and keep all the parts 
of the same in alignment. In the press means are provided 
for forcing the hard rubber plastic composition into the mold 
cavity as well as means for removing the filled mold from th 


which is assigned to the 


mold ehamber. 
Analysis of Rubber Goods 


A study of various methods used in the determination of th 
acetone soluble substance in rubber and rubber goods has beet 
published in the Swedish magazine, Svensk Kem. Tidskr., 33 
It was found that independent estimations 
of the acetone soluble substance in rubber frequently show 
considerable discrepancies. Lower obtained l 
the extract is dried under ordinary pressure and at a ten 
perature, varying from 90 to 105 degrees C., than under re 
duced pressure at 50 degrees C. In the former case it is almost 
impossible to obtain eoneordant figures. 


pages 198 to 205. 


results are 


Regeneration of Old Rubber 

French Patent No. 528,182 is concerned with a mechanical! 
process of reworking old rubber. The old rubber is first 
ground very finely and is made plastic by continued working 
in the rubber rolls. Then the regenerated rubber is mixed with 
the correct proportion of raw rubber and after a thorough 
mixture has been obtained, the product is subjected to vul 
Very results are obtained in this manner 


canization. rood 


at low cost. 
The Microscope in Rubber Analysis 

In the examination of vuleanized rubber, the microscope is 
of considerable assistance in ascertaining whether the pigment 
and filler has been incorporated properly with the rubber. 
Fine sections of the soft rubber are obtained and these are 
examined under the microseope. Directions for doing this 
are given and the results are discussed in the Gummi Zeitung, 
volume 35 pages 449 to 450. 
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the Firestone Sales 


Convention 


More on 


“Business is getting better and at the 


me time competition is becoming 
ceener. Retailers need more merchandise 


meet the increasing consumer demand 
ut they insist on better quality, more 
rvice and more convincing reasons in 
lacing an order than ever before. There 
s going to be more business but to get 

is going to require careful 
hought, better methods and harder work 
han has been given in the past.” 


more 


This is a brief composite picture of the 
isiness conditions today and what is re- 
ured to take advantage of them 
‘tained at one of the largest salesmen’s 
onventions ever held, when all the sales- 
en, branch managers and special repye- 
ntatives of the Firestone & Rubber Co. 
nd its subsidiaries from all parts of the 
orld gathered in Akron, Ohio, the last 
eek in April. 


as 


“A thorough knowledge of your prod- 


s the first essential in the sales com 


etition that you must meet today,” H. S. 


president of the company, told 


restone. 
ose attending the conference. “You 
nnot learn about the merits of our 
ods « ntirely from books but must teach 


irself by going through the factory 
studving each process, 


paying 


; par- 
attention to the points that mak« 


tires superior to all others. 
lhe next most important thing is a 
plete analyzation of your territory. 
0 re the business is located and 
entrat upon the best outlets. And 
rood business at all times. Our co 
does not want orders regardless of 
thods; it wants to render a service to 
se with whom it does business and it 
part ot ou iob to see that this atti 
le on our part is thoroughly understood 
vour customers It is service and 
1d clean business that will determine 
cess in the future.” 
Each one of the hundreds of salesmen 


ttendi 4 the eonterence spent hours in 


factory with the workmen studving 
ech detail of manufacture until it had 
een mastered They were then given 


eourse of study at an exposition of 
ach of the various products manufac 
tured by the company, being instructed 
ipon the history and development of the 
tire industry from the source of the erude 
rubber and cotton fabrie to the finished 
article. 

A feature of the exposition was a 
model tire dealers store, showing the 
proper placing of outdoor signs, decora- 
tion of windows, display of merchandise 


and a properly balanced stock. Here 
each salesman was lectured on the ser- 
vice he could render his eustomers. He 


was given directions and methods that 
could be passed on to the dealer for use 
in merchandising his goods. Particular 
attention was paid to costs and practical 
arrangements. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Policies and other matters of company 
business were discussed at the general 
sessions and salemen called upon to give 
their selling talk and the results they had 
obtained from the conference. Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. and Bishop Du- 
Moulin of the Episcopal Church were two 
of the speakers at the evening session. A 
reception at Mr. Firestone’s home “Har- 
bel Manor” closed the conference. 

There was a unanimity of opinion that 
business had improved and would con- 
tinue to do so. The West and Northwest 
reported a resumption of lumbering and 
mining activities. The rise in prices of 
farm products was increasing the demand 
for all manufactured articles in the mid- 
dle west, according to the delegation from 
that section. The salesmen from _ the 
Southern districts reported a general re- 
vival of buying as a result of the im- 
provement in the cotton situation. With 
hardly an exception the general tone of 
the reports, was optimistic for a steady 
o! 


Walter O. Singer Now Sales 
Manager for Advance Rubber 


inerease in volume business 


The Advance Rubber Co., Brooklyn, 
New York City, recently announced the 
appointment of Walter O. Singer as gen- 
eral sales manager. Until receiving his 
present appointment, Mr. Singer was 
district manager for the Globe Rubber 
Tire Manufacturing Co., Trenton, N. J., 
al d was in chara of a rood portion ot 
the Eastern territory in addition to the 
Nev York brane! He has a large fol 
lowing in the trade and a host of friends. 

The Advance company, which manu 

etures Ton Noteh tires, has just added 
30 x 314 and 31 1 straicht side easings 
to their line Production is gradually 
hei lg inereased 


Servus Rubber Co. to Let Contract 
for Plant Soon 


According to 
pre sident’of the 
Rock Island, Ill., the company will 
contract proposed rubber 
wear plant before June 1. Arrangements 
been made with the Rock Island 
Chamber of Commerce to locate the plant 
in that city. 

The Servus company, which was incor- 
porated for $500,000, divided equally 
between preferred and common stock, has 
inereased its capital to $600,000 common 
and $400,000 preferred stock. 

The organization committee consists of 
Judson J. Adams, formerly western sales 
manager and treasurer of the Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Co.; Lawrence B. 
Teely, Paul Wilder, William T. Church, 
Hasbrouck Haynes and Irvin S. Rauch, 
formerly Ohio sales manager of the 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 
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Rauch, vie¢ 
us Rubber Co.. 
let a 
foot- 


Irvin §S. 
new Sern 


for its 


have 


Studebaker-Wulff Rubber Co. 
Doing Good Business 


According to B. F. Wulff, general 
manager of the Studebaker-Wulff Rubber 
Co., Marion, Ohio, who recently made a 
business trip to the South, his company 
is doing a good volume of business. 
During his stay in Georgia, Mr. Wulff 
secured an order for 15,000 casings and 
18,000 tubes from a large distributor in 
Macon, who, it is said is finding a ready 
sale for the Studebaker products. Ar- 
rangements have been made with cotton 
mills which will enable the company to 


inerease production shortly. 


Henry J. Doughty Dead 


Henry J. Doughty, whose funeral 
held from his home in Providence, R. L., 
on April 24, was a pioneer in modern 
rubber industry methods. To him 
numerous inventions of 
chinery and processes that did much to 
revolutionize rubber manufacturing 
Although he was 73 years old, 
up to within a few 


was 


are 


aceredited ma- 


methods. 
he had 


Vet ks ot 


been active 
his death. 

For some years he conducted a business 
at Malden, Mass., manufacturing 
for rubber shoes. His work attracted the 


lasts 


attention of the late Joseph Banigan, 
founder of the former Banigan Rubber 
Co. of Woonsocket. and in 1886 Mr 


Doughty was persuaded to dispose of his 
business in Malden to accept a responsi 


ble position with Mr. Banigan. While 
ith the Banigan company, he conceived 
the idea of molding rubber shoes. Or 
his invention was based the Marvel Rub 
her Co. of Woonsocket, which was eo 
tinued until it was absorbed by the 
United States Rubber Corp. 

Mr Doughty invented the process of 


vuleanizing bieyvele tires and obtains 
patents in 1888 which he sold to the 
Dunlop Tire Co. of England. Upon the 


the Doughty invention, the 
Dunlop company abandoned all former 
methods Mr. Doughty then devoted 
himself to a further development of man 
ufacturing rubber shoes, and his resulting 
patents brought about the establishment 
of the Atlantic Rubber Shoe Co., which 
in the early part of 1900 erected the plant 
now oeeupied by the Universal Winding 
Auburn. 

After the passing of his patents to the 
Atlantie company Mr. Doughty applied 
his rapid vuleanizing process to automo- 
bile tires, using a specially woven fabric 
for the purpose. When the cord tire be- 
eame popular he constructed a machine 
for building tires, by which less than four 
minutes was required to build a perfect 
tire, whereas the same work by hand had 
required 35 minutes. This was patented 
and very recently was taken over by larve 
interests in Maryland, which are now de- 
veloping the latest Doughty machine. 


adoption of 


Co. in 






































































L. S. Rubber Leases new Ware- 
house in Kansas City 
The United Rubber ( New 


York, has planned to take over a lease 


states ‘O.. 


on an eight story building in Kansas 
City, Mo., earrying a yearly rental of 
$23,500 in order to enlarge its wart 
house and distributing facilities. The 


company 
the 
mechanical roods bran n and possibly the 


new warehouse its tootwear branch, 


tire branch, now located in various parts 


ot the ety 


New Corporation to Take over 


George W. Eno Rubber Co. 


Los Angeles, 
incorporated 


$500,000, 


The Eno Rubber 
Cal., 
with 
will take over 
the George W 


operating 


( orp e 


which was recently 
authorized 
the 

Eno Rubber Co. which has 
Angeles the 


The plant was recently 


an capital of 


plant and business ot 
been in Los tor 
past eight years 
expanded to take in an entire three “story 
brick building which gave it a floor space 
of 42,000 square feet 


Considerable new mac hinery has al 
ready been installed. It is estimated that 
the capacity of the plant has been in 


creased until products produced annually 
dollars 
the 


are worth a million 


In hi remarks to W. J. 


Voit, vice president and director of sales 


press, 


for the new corporation said in part: 
“With the port ol Angeles the 
of eargo discharge the crude 
rubber from the East Indies, Central and 
South America, what’s the use of sending 


Los 


point tor 


it across or halfway across the continent 
to have it manufactured, and then bring 
the back 


here, with freight both ways added to the 


ing manufactured commodities 


cost? 

“The rubber industry is growing in 
Los Angeles, just as fast if not faster 
than steel, furniture, building materials, 
ete., as witness the suecess of the loeal 
tire makers, the new tire factories in 
prospect, the expansion of plants; and 
it is a safe prediction that within a few 
vears factones for the making of every 
known form of rubber goods for auto 
mobiles, industrial and domestie uses, will 
be a matter of course in the industrial 


districts of Los Angeles 
“There $95,000,000 
Pacific 


annual rubber 


IS 


business on the 


Coast nght now, 
outside of the straight manufacture of 
tires, and in the auto accessories lines 


alone, and the time has to 


facture 


come manu- 


We are 
the coming crude rubber market. and it 
stands to reason that 


these roods neht here 


with our favorable 


labor conditions and our abilitv to pro 
duce at less cost because of creater effi 
cieney, together with the saving of 
freights, we can keep this $25,000,000 


right here and let it help build our city 
instead of eastern cities.” ' 

The principal product at present 
known as the Exso tire. This is a com 
plete new casing for old tires, patented 
and controlled by the The 
Exso to as a 


Is 


company. 


vuleanized the old tire 


IS 


is planning to assemble in the 


THE RUBBER AGE 


comp 'ete outer shell, practically making 


a new job. 


Other products are Eno inner 


radiator hose, windshield weather strips, 
vuleanizers’ repair mater- 
ia's, p'umbers’ rubber specialties, motion- 
ot 
indus 


h'owout sho s, 


and a number 


rubber articles used 


picture rubber croods 

miseellar eous 

trially. 
While the 


Eno interests remain 


and directors, 


volves upon Roy R. Messer, as president 


and general manager; W. J. Voit, for- 
merly of the Norwalk Tire and _ the 
Diamond Rubber companies, as vice- 
president and director of sales; G. K. 
Norton, secretary-treasurer. 
Vulkacit Now on American 
Market 
Bayer’s Patent Accelerator under the 


trade name of “Vulkacit” is now available 
in United States and Canada, being im- 
and 
Export Company of Milwaukee, exclusive 


ported by the Chemical Import 


agents. 


“Vulkacit” is an extremely fine 


able manner. It ean also be used 


vuleanizing hard rubber. 


Hard rubber is vulcanized by the ad- 
dition of about 50 per cent of sulphur to 


the amount of rubber. With the addi 
tion of 1 per cent of Vulkacit hard rub 


ber ean he 


eent of “Vulkacit” (ealeulated on 


1 per 


the rubber in the mixture) the sulphur 


ean be reduced possibly to between 35 and 


4) per cent, as the high percentage of 


sulphur used in a compound without this 
accelerator might tend to overeure the 
product. 

In spite of this reduction in sulphur, 
only one-fourth to one-fifth of the usual 
time is necessary to obtain thorough vul- 
eanization at the time that the sulphur is 
thoroughly combined with the goods for 
ageing properties. “Vulkacit” 
known to have a direct preserving in- 
fluence on rubber products. This saving 
in time in the vuleanizing of hard rubber 
considerable in 
molds, and equipment as well as labor. 

In the manufacture of rubber covered 
rolls, “Vulkacit”, the Bayer Patent Ae- 
eelerator, plays a very important part. 
The hard rubber base next to the iron 
shafts can made to vuleanize in the 
same time as the face or surface stock of 
the rolls, in addition to materially cutting 
down the over-all vuleanizing time. 

“Vulkacit” has pronounced advantages 
when quick action is desired like in re- 
pair materials and cements, stamp gums 
and dental rubbers; also in articles on 
which molds are expensive, such as heels. 
automobile tires, balls, dolls. Thread can 
also be vuleanized more quickly and with 
less sulphur, thereby reducing the “bloom” 
after the product is finished. 


cron rd Is 


means economy steam, 


be 


tubes, 


in the 
new enlarged corporation, as stockholders 
active management now de- 


white 
powder which shortens the time necessary 
for vuleanizing rubber in a very remark- 
tor 


vuleanized in 1% to 2 hours 
whereas ordinarily it takes 8 to 9 hours. 
In making a hard rubber compound using 
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Ashland Tire & Rubber Co. Holds 
Big Annual Meeting 

The stockholders’ meeting of the As] 

land Tire & Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohi 

he'd April 3 in the Ashland court hou: 


Was one of the best attended in the hi 
tory ot the company. The followi 
directors were clected: W. L. Rybo : 
Harry R. Gill, George Hildebran 
Judge F. N. Patterson, T. E. Shin 
W. V. Semple, A. W. Fritziner, H. | 
Echelberger and J. E. Murphy. 

After the adjournment of the stoe 
holders meeting the directors met at 
elected the following officers: W. L. R 


bolt, president; H. R. Gill, vice pres 
dent; and George Hildebrand, 
and treasurer. 

The policy of the new directors will | 
to build up and extend the business 0! 
the company while safeguarding tl 
interests of the stockholders in every wa) 


secreta! 


Goodyear Salesmen Convene 


Salesmen from the Portland, Bosto D 
and Providence branches of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. met in Boston, Mass.., 
May 2 for the discussion of the progra: 
for the summer months. Goodyear sales 
officials reported an inereasing volum: 
of business and announced that produ 


tion at Akron had been inereased fro1 
22,000 to 25,000 tires a day, which i 
volved the employment of 1500 addi 
tional hands. Production is now about 


80 per cent and the peak in 1922 and is 
well ahead of last year. The May pric 
schedules given out at the conference and 
mailed to dealers were the same as thos 
previously enforced. 


Candee Rubber Co. Plant 
Closes Down for over Month 


L. 


On May 12 the plant of the L. Cande 
Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., one o! 
the associated companies of the United 


States Rubber Co., closed down for ar 
indefinite period of from four to sp 
weeks. The unusually light winter and 


the slack period which usually oceurs at 
this season of the year were the reasons 
given for the shutdown which put 1300 
employes on vacation time. As soon a 
the accumulation of orders warrants it, 
production at the plant will be resumed 


Fire Damages Rubber Plant 


A fire caused by a spark from machin 
ery used in the manufacture of rubber 
cement slightly damaged the plant of the 
Capitol Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., Apri 
28. The prompt arrival of fire appara 
tus prevented the flames from reaching 
three tanks of naphtha nearby. 


H. H. Shaffer, who was foreman oi! 
the Wayne Tire & Rubber Co., Orrville, 
Ohio, has accepted a position as super 
intendent of the Thomas Tire & Rubber 
Co., Millersburg. 
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Rubber Sole and Heel Import 
Duty Protest Sustained 


The Board of United States Genera! 
Appraisers April 25 sustained a protest 
Bush & Company, Ine, 
Seattle, Wash., covering rubber sole and 
heel attachments, together with metallic 
nails or pegs—of special design and size 
for driving through and fitting into 
certain countersunk perforation in fasten- 
ing the attachments to the shoes or boots. 
Duty was assessed at 30 per cent ad 
valorem, as wearing apparel of cotton and 
india rubber. The importers claimed the 
merchandise was properly dutiable at 10 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 368, 
as manufactures in chief value of india 
rubber, not otherwise specially provided 
for. The protest is sustained, following 
the decision in Treasury Decision G, A. 
8445, covering similar merchandise. 


ot George S. 


Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co.. Ltd., Shows 1921 Loss 


The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, the Canadian 
subsidiary of the United States Rubber 
Company, in its 1921 report recently 
made publie shows a deficit, after all 
charges, of $1,935,495, which contrasts 
with a surplus in 1920 of $1,077,167 and 
reduces the profit and balance to 
$6,383,890. 


Sales 


loss 


dropped to $14,593,606, com- 
pared with $26,675,513 in 1920. Pay- 
ment of bond and other interest set the 
loss at $760,514, against a profit of $1,- 
287,167 the previous year. Preferred 
dividends took up $210,000; the write off 
for reduction in inventory was $964,981. 
Charles B. the President, has 
become chairman of the board and is 
suceeeded by W. A. Eden, formerly Vice 
President. H. Stuart Hotchkiss, Vice 
President of the United States Rubber 
Co., has been added to the board filling 
the vacaney created by the death of Col- 
onel S. P. Colt. G. W. Charles and J. A. 
Connor were elected Vice Presidents. 


Sever, 


Diamond Name Protected by 
Federal Trade Commission 

The unfair trade practice of adopting 

trade name similar to one already es- 
tablished by another concern was again 
ondemned by The Federal Trade Com- 
lission, in a proceeding against Diamond 
Holdfast Rubber Co., of Atlanta, Ga., in 
vhich the Commission recently issued an 
yrder prohibiting that concern from using 
“Diamond” in eonnection with 
he rubber business, this word having 
been previously established in the rubber 
trade by the Diamond Rubber Co., of 
\kron, Ohio. 

The Atlanta concern claimed, as a de- 
ense, that “Diamond” was the surname 
f one of its officers, but it was held that 
the evidence offered did not show that 
“Diamond” was in fact the legal surname 
of the officer referred to. 

The Commission’s findings of fact state 
that the trade name “Diamond” had been 
used by the Diamond Rubber Co., and 


Cre word 
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its predecessor, since 1598, and that the 
business in which it is used had been ex- 
tended in large volume throughout the 
United States by the Akron 
long before the respondent entered the 
field. 

Confusion in the trade as the result of 
respondent’s use of the name was shown, 
in that persons asking for “Diamond” 
products at retail stores had been sup- 
plied with goods of the respondent, and 


concern 














Miss GARLAND JOHNSON, WINNER OF THE 
1921 FirestoONE SCHOLARSHIP 

The scholarship, which has been offered by 

Harvey S. Firestone fr three consecutive years 

to encourage students in the study of highway 

economics, will be won this year by the best essay 

written by a high schcol stndent on “Tlow Good 
Roads are Developing My Community 


mail intended for the latter had been 
delivered to the Diamond company’s At- 
lanta branch. 

The Commission’s order not only pro- 
hibits the Atlanta company from using 
the word “Diamond,” but also from 
using the figure of a diamond, or any 
svmbol or mark likely to be confused 
therewith, or from directly or indirectly 
suggesting, by the use of a word, mark 
or label or otherwise, that the goods of 
The Diamond 


respondent are goods of 


Rubber Co. 


Servus Rubber Co. Buys Site 
for Rock Island Plant 
A tract of ten acres was recently pur- 
chased at Rock Island, Ill., by the newly- 
organized Servus Rubber Co. for a plant 
site. Officers of the company said that 
they expected to begin operations at the 
proposed plant within three months from 
the time construction was started. 


Personal 
Ray Hamilton, formerly with the crude 
rubher department of W. R. Grace & Co., 
is now with the crude rubber department 
of H. A. Astlett & Co., 64 Water St., 
New York. 


Traveler Rubber Co. Reports 


Good Business in 1921 
meeting of the Traveler 
Rubber Co., Bethlehem, Pa., was held 
April 4 at Wilmington, Delaware. The 
annual report of the company for 1921 
which was presented at the meeting 
showed the company to be in a 
position. It was also brought out that 
during the last few months the company 
has received orders amounting to $1,- 
400,000. 

Resolutions of appreciation were unan- 
imously adopted by all stockholders 
present praising the work of G. de la 
Rigaudiere. president, and spread on the 
minutes. 

The following directors were elected 
for the next ensuing vear: G. de la Ri- 
gaudiere, Bethlehem, Pa.; Victor Durand, 
Jr., Vineland, N. J.; Latimer R. Baker, 
Wildwood, N. J.; G. J. P. Raub, Quarry- 
ville; C. W. Albert Rochow, York; 
Andrew H. Hershey, Lancaster; Joseph 
Reichl, Bethlehem. 


The annual 


Lor rd 


Tariff Bill Gives President Power 
to Modify Rates 


A new and unusual feature of the 
Senate tariff bill as it stands today is the 
power given to the President as follows: 

“To modify tariff rates either upward 
or downward, within prescribed limits 
and in accordance with definite rules laid 
down by Congress, so that the rates may 


at all times conform to existing econdi- 
tions. 

“To change the basis for the assessment 
of ad valorem duties on selected items 


from the foreign value to the value of the 
domestic article in the American market, 
when the foreign value is not a certain 
basis for the assessment of duties on such 
items. 

“To impose penalty duties or prohibit 
the importation of particular goods for 
the purpose of preventing unfair methods 
of competition in the importation of 
roods. 

“To impose additional duties on the 
whole or any part of the imports into the 
United States from any country which 
discriminates against our overseas com- 
meree. These additional duties are limited 
to the amount of the discrimination, but 
if the discrimination is maintained they 
may be excluded by prohibitions.” 


New Heel Company Organized 


The K. F. Heel Company has been or 
ganized by J. C. Krieg and Frank Fish- 
baugh at Newark, Ohio, for the manu 
facture and sale of rubber heels. Until 
sales warrant the purchase and operation 
of a plant of their own, the manufacture 
of heels for the new company will be done 
by the Firestone company at its Akron 
plant, aceording to a recent announce- 
ment. 

Officers of the heel company are John 
C. Krieg, president; and W. K. 
Wobbecke, secretary. 
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William O’Neil Comments on ring our experience directly to the at- Crude Rubber Importations’ for 5 
; ' . tention of the national government, as . 9< 
High Taxes in Industry April, 1922 
‘ evidence of what present taxation meth- 
ordu \\ O'Neil, vice ods are already doing and are likelv to Figures compiled and distributed by The Rubt 
. . Association of America, In 
esident | e! manager ot the do to Amenean industry. 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York Ci 
General Tire & K ( Akron, Ohio, “That the amount paid annually in (Estimated net weights—long tor 
es are ten to retard the devel- taxes should exceed or even equal that PLANTATIONS 
. : . From ] 
, Arm n industry in general paid labor by a company in an industry joatavia 
I ‘ yin | tr i! particular. ! oted tor the payment ol good wages is lelawan-Deli ° 
, Colomb 24 
The present ts are not conducive to remarkable, to say the least. We con- peer any 
‘ ont the total sider it noteworthy that we have been Malacca . 
: : , . - Penang ..-- } 
; e G ee ! paid in able to gro steadily in spite of this Pt. Swettenham l 
10) he example to il- handicap in a trying period for industry.” Rotterdam 
, The , , Singapore o 
t ‘ lation mn ne —_ Sourabaya « 
if) ( tr’ 
‘ f ticular rubber com Mill Notes AFRICANS 
ount ten pel = : From 
te m paid ‘he Belmont Packing & Rubber Co., Africa 
i Sill ‘ 
jc Philadelphia, will build an addition to 
1) Dor, rie n other words s ) 
heir factory at a cost of $5,000. CENTRALS AND GUAYULI 
£1.10 ‘ lollar paid to . 
Centrals. (Mexico and Central A 
© earne? ‘ } ed in the actual pro . . . Guaynle ( Mexic« I Past 
ction of rubber product It is said The Hubbell Rubber Co., Newton Falls, 
excise | ne for 1921 ex- Ohio, turned out its first tire on April ; PARAS 
| ‘ . - v4 noas 
len £1.000 ount paid pro- 15. The company has a lease on th 
( | es paid were plant until Nov. 1. 
~* ( t ! I] Oo! rine -_ : 
. . . GUM, WASTE RUBBER [PORT ) 
( x I ‘ over = : ’ : FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 
wr tor The Eleetri Hose & Rubbhe r Co.. Wil 
nington, Del., is running nights because Balata 
: - ellan ( 
, of inereased orders. Operations this 
thie (rene! . : : CO PAR ) l 
o tiny pliant are now re} orted on a I reve! seals al 
" Than at my time ince the end of the war . 
( TOCK M4 
rH) ae ts on e 7 > 1921 
. a Mr The Panthe? Rul he T (ompal v. Paras ’ 141 
Or Ne (y paid Stonghton, Mass.. is enlarging its plant a 
iol to supplv the nereasi der nd Yr its ¢ 
oo p hoc l} 14 rv. whieh |} CET t 
| re 
{ prey l 4 I al t he has - ! ~ heer 
) ‘ ‘ ? a ~ oO! ecelnt ( 
‘ ePrTsS sdd 
» CO] ARRI ALS Pl ) ( 
: WING POI ( 
: : : . 
Receiver for Batavia Rubber 
iv avia 
‘ ad Tohn V d ¢ Buffale 7 m 
” ed i | ‘ re RB: | V1 ‘ ho 
r €C R ia. N. ¥ n Mav 6 London b 
Fede Iudee HI e] The Batavia Pp oven 
’ 7 , Q 
hond , ine a ; $5 000 A cceots “ ~e 
t CoO na? vere estimated S500, ~ ap 
( , yhilities $622 000 ett, 1 
5S ‘ i] a 
I it t = . LRRIVALS O Pp 
on shows, Tusecora Now Producing untie Porte 
‘ stor 
un * cos \ In ns, one ot the receivers tor New } k 
~ ne Tuseora Rubber Co.. Dover. Ohio, Pacific P« s 
1? report +} at the plant is now tor ing Seattle } 
tere r F , 
~ out 100 tires and several hundred tubes 
‘ ‘ ‘ ay ror . Fifts men are employed Tt is MPORTANT SUPPLEMI I O REPO ‘ 
{ it Aca r : ’ “th.<0g , Importations of Crude K t t 
imed that orders are coming in faster States During Ma 19 
; he last few than they ean be filled. The following additional 
ent el f eapital and mort ‘ubber during March, 19 
. ' ’ ; Pie yur regular report for that 
( river up m April l 
ne stry le the ti none fron 
_ . . » 7 »LANTATIONS 
a eam ae invented @ te Man Aero-Cushion Co. to Sell Plant ,, eee 
’ . { eo ) ‘ Yrom rrivet 
ee’ securities and Build New One Belawsn-Dell a 2 ; 
olombo a \ 0 
: tiy ( thar ma an . ‘ . ondor Ne y 7 
| ' other manufac Stockholders of the Aero-Cushion In- 12¢" N 
‘ od ammodit nee af what the os . " . . : Malacca ¢ y« l 
» 4 it i la © ner Tire & Rubber Co., Saginaw, Mich.,° Penang New York - 
’ ef ¥ hacad "N< an . : ort Swettenham Ne 
‘ er mu i l I eost, and at a special meeting April 10 authorized - . ot? nha . vor 
ba ‘ ure somewhere in ¢) eost Th . . votterdam Né 
: : ‘ © the directors to sell the plant now opera- Singapore Ne Yor 
onsumer final pays. We believe this ting and buy a site for a new one. It Soursbaya a =. 
to } matt a a ss . : Various ports Los Ange 
Oo be a matter direct interest to the was stated that the present plant, for- 
owners and users of nearly eleven millions merly owned by the Banner Brewing Co., TOTAL _ 
, . : GUAYULI 
of motor cars and trucks now registered was not exactly suitable for the efficient a —_— Tor 
n the United States, and are prepared to manufacture of cushion tires. Mexico (El Paso) 154 








NEW May 11, 1922 
The change from the long hesitation in 
he raw eotton market which followed the 
Commerce Department’s report forecast- 
approxi- 
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Cottons and Fabrics 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Late advices from Alexandria indicate 
that the weather continues favorable for 
the new crop and that there has been little 


CORD FABRICS 
Combed Sakellarides Ib 75 a 82 
Carded Sakellarides Ib 75 a 80 
Combed Peeler Ib 60 a 65 
Carded Peeler lb 0 
Combed Egyptian uppers Ib 65 a 72 
Carded Egyptian uppers lb 60 1 67 


SHEETINGS—DUCKS—BURLAPS 


\ ¢ a world’s consumption of oceasion for reserving. The scarcity of Sheetings—There was a steady business 
tel y ) ") alec exerte 9 «tr o : ‘ , " : : t 
ely 21,000,000 bales exerted a strong water is the one cause for anxiety and the sheetinges ; ore erest show 
' } . in ieetings and more int ! n 
nfluence on cotton goods. There was a rvovernment reports many complaints than for some time past Some items 
et gain of nearly < cents a pound in from growers. Arrivals from the interior were quoted at a substantial advance. 
eotton prices which was reflected in ad- are on 2 large seale and would indicate 3uyers were impressed by the rise in 
ances in all items of cotton goods that that the stock of last season’s ¢rop is cotton values and some are holding off 
terest rubber manufacturers. more than was estimated, The following until more is known of the cotton situa- 
Now that the world has virtually re- are lat quotations at New Bedford: No. tion. Sales of 40-inch, 3.60, were made 
turned , > c . . yre-war » . T IF «a e T 9 ; s ape 4 o Fe 
urned to the consumption of pre-wa1 281% cents; No. 10, 26 cents; No. 12, at 10 cents and sales of 40-inch, 3.75 at 
times the prospects of the new cotton 2534, cents—Saks, No. 52, 273¢ cents; 9 cent 
‘ : a - Oda AS, . -+ = > YY Ce S. 
rop are especially interesting. There No. 49. 307% cents: No. 48. 3134 cents: . 
I I \ ‘ v, S; i . " , Cents; ) : . r’ — ‘ 
, > e f t was active a 
e heen reports that the outlook for No. 46. 335% cents Ducks Th marke i ac lve nd 
7 0] ws Ihanewete dale mare , - , there was quoted some quantity buying 
I new Crop Was coming di v l } ah . = Sy "The 
F — nn ’ wane ; » SF 1e "( or one "e Vi . hi 
npromising. However, nothing author EXTRA STAPLE COTTON The same strong tone pr uiled in this 
bot } P ' > ee market as in all others as a result of the 
ive has yet appeared. But this 18 2 prices on extra staple cotton, middlin , M 
. ss wees on e@eNUTi STABLE CO on, nida¢ iv’ ‘ r¢ " “UT > ‘ 7@ ere 
13,000,000 bales is actually needed _ - ' ] advance | - — ane. empunenree 
17) 1 ’ : -4 . In e«o'or at | eTrTndae were quoted is TO are vetting prices that were unacceptable 
eet the world’s needs and provide for , 11 1 92 tn 90 a i = oe al 
—lihtenh venere oon e men, -5 4 =: a 1 — two weeks ago. Single filling advanced 
ri : + » OD eent is 16 nen, sl to SL one half eent and 14 at 161 eents was 
(one on expert and economist points P 15/18 + 74 10 « P Ro . —T - aa "4 
hat on September 1, 1921, there was ,. ~ agg ie ge a ee quoted. Double filling brought 17 at 1% 
5 “ ia te . " . " tl lppers, meqdaiul <b to 29 eents: hieh eents Enameling was offered oT 34 at 
. roximately DOO 000 naies oT old 9 ‘ ; — ‘ = ; 
. I Sal t > eents: sea island. 37 eents 
? Th} eountry ind that on sé ' a : - . 
7 . : ; ; ( T eno } eents (uotations > " > ! ] ] 
! 1 43° <— hy ’ C ‘ Burlaps—Prieces in the burlap market 
¢ l I ( { \ OoOnty t e] D \ . E tj ] | 
: reported To Primi merican hey f . . 2 ; 
1.500.000 hales—and declares we } \ | E ‘ ‘y he — continued to eclimh to new high levels wit! 
of e of cotte eheittag a 'N gland mill points trading spirited and substantial quanti 
( S ‘ ‘ ors > ? eontsc . ° ' . — 
C ] eac , x , J crade, 1 Xx eT : ties being taken Most « the trading was 
Europe no ipid increasing Its e os a ee “> done in spot and nearby afloat goods 
imnpt ) eotton and statisties : Some factors in the market do not expect 
the ! tic abroad during TIRE FABRICS the 1922 erop to be more than 50 per 
ths was 50 per cent Oo ] tir fabri } eent of normal, Reports from Caleutta 
ne «ae ol ire abries during aT . . . , 
_ 2 evious half vear Pete 8) a ; a? . > announeed a 30 point in the price of 
the ast wo weekKS 1S reporte to have ’ . . 
» ale he ficures of our own ; ee July-September heavy bnrlaps sinee May 
J neen execeller nd to show a substantial - 
ty export trade in eotton woods in - : ; ) 
; - inerease over the previous period. Mor 
? rye ? OTto? Nrices ° ° ° . — ala 
: , : . 4 * attention was paid to eords in preterenc SHEETINGS 
[ ne ni mrns period ending , . se ° : } vare ad 
hg i > to builder fabrics. It is believed that | 3 ee 
1 exports of 432.281.6000 wards , , 1 > : 
li } ‘od last re of the large tire manufacturers are 10-inch 3.15 12 
e sne nn. exeeed! yr tne sam | TIO lias , . 5 { re} 1 ard 
‘ : . . ‘ covered for a period much beyond Julv ;, : - x 
" » 7 > OOO 000 t I tc 7 +f ° . . . _ { i urd a ) 
; and if this is so thev will have to begin 4 h 4.25-yard d 
hiel < 111.000.0000 vs rds more than the } avi ver" n TI . . } 
k ‘ uVvinge ery soon. ie prices given pe- TORS 
ports in Mareh, 1913. In eonnection ;.. .” “. = I : DUCKS 
abe - _ = = aos ow are prices heard in the trade in a p , 4 
vith these ficures 1 S wel » note ‘ ‘ > 
ao sae? . ' a < range largely governed by the staple Hose lb .29 @ 8 
he imports were about one-quarter of the used - Enameling It 1 I 
Se . . 
‘ rdave ( xported. Shoe — — a ‘a ’ 
. ° . ’ Tr xr Sing HMIng 7“ ! . 
Cotton prices as of May 11 on the SQUARE WOVEN Double filfing Ib. .17 17 
, m " " 71, - . P ov ryt 
New York Cotton Exchange follow: hie Bg AL 6e BURLAPS 
combec 5 (a al . 
One H Le Last Pre 17%-ounce Egyptian uppers, (Carload Lots) 
g Sale. Clos’g arded Ib 60 @ 63 7 nee 40-inch vd. 5.35 
19.58 19.94 19.4 19.91 19.63 17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed, 71 . 10-inch 55 i 
19.25 19.6 19.05 19.55 18.31 Ib 75 a 78 | onnes 15-ine} 6.40 , 
19.28 19.7 19.10 19.40 19.38 17%-ounce Sakellarides, carded, 10 -ounce 40-inch 7.60 ; 
! 19.2 19.7 19.14 19.6 19.41 Th 70 I 73 10 -onnee 36-inch 7.55 @ 
f 19.15 19.¢ 19.00 19.45 19.25 17% ounce Peeler, combed, Ib 55 (a 60 g ounce 45-inch 650 la 
I 19.2 19. 19 19.5 19.80 17%-ounce Peeler, carded Ib 45 @ 50 1 oun¢ 45-inch 9% @ 
l ounch 40-inch 7.65 ] 
ALEXANDRIA ita 
April 14, 1922 > . aa 
j R pts Total Stock pod inch a yard yd 09% @ 10% 
Alexandria Exports in Bales to Exports Alexandria °%/-in h 2.4 -yard yd ll @ 11% 
Cantars England Continent America Cantars Cantars 37-in¢ : 3 os ae ll @ - 
ek 1,601 708 5,523 160 103,337 2,257,656 %f-inch 3.o0-yar y« 10 @ 
Same week 1921 86.277 95 156 3.684 1720 170 37-inch 3.95-yard yd 09"%@ 
192 15,754 1,581 3,077 200 36,452 953,775 : ‘ 
Since 9/1/1921 4,551,673 240,418 155,841 146,036 4.129.017 OSNABURGS 
Same tim 1929 30.761 145,820 104,826 37,695 2,208,793 s0-inch T-ounce 09%@ 09% 
1919 5,435,170 311,122 108,605 232,294 4,924,395 40-inch 7-ounce 10%@ _ . 
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strial 


chemical market was very 


active 


Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


during 


the 

































































































last 


period. The volume of business was much better than at any time during the month and the trading in many items was 
even more spirited than in April which, all in all, was the best month in a year. Not only was trading active but prices 
responded sharply to the stimulus of increased business. Some materials were in seant supply and when inquiry broad 
ened producers were unable to take care of the increased demand for prompt delivery. On the whole the market is in 
a very satisfactory condition. A period of fairly active trading is promised. 
ACCELERATORS Chrome, light, ¢. p Ib 16% @ 17 60 degrees, bulk o1 10 ai12 
: dark lb 16%@ 17 Tartaric, crystals Ib ) @ ~— 
Organic medium Ib 16%@ 17 Alkalies 
Aldehyde Ocher, French Ib 03 @ 04% Caustic soda, 76 p.« W 8 » 4.0 
ammonia, crysta $ 9 l 95 lomesti« Ib 02%@ 03 Soda ash, 58 p.« cwt 2 20 @ 2.2 
Aniline oil, bulk ba ‘ ’ 19 Rubber Makers’ Yellow, lb 3.50 a 
Excellerex, t 50 l 60 Oils 
Formaldehyde-Aniline t 45 1 50 : a . ; Castor, No. 3, bbls Ib 10%@ 
Hexamethylene-tetrar ‘ COMPO! NDING INGREDIENTS Corn, crude, bbls lb 1l\Y%@ 
(powdered iZ refined lb 13 fa - 
Paraphenylenetramine 1. 6 » 1.7 Aluminum flake ton 25.00 @29.50 Chinawood, bbls lb 14 @ 14! 
Thiocarbanilids hvdrate . ton 20.00 a 22.00 Cottonseed, lb 10 1 
Vulcocene l Amm um carbonate, Ib 10 a 12 Glycerine, drums Ib 15 a 16 
Barium carbonate ton 65.00 @ 70.00 Linseed demostik Ib 0 a 92 
Inorganic Barytes, southern off-color,ton 15 a 17 imported lh 26 - gR 
Western, prime white, ton 23.00 (a Ti oe 061 51 
Lead, dry red bbi g > 08% | Rasofor tb 04% @ a. Niger ~ 06 % @ 06 
Lead, sublimed, whit L O7% | Blar fixe, dry, f.o.b.works Ib 04% 4% Deadeetdeene ti rude Ib 12 . ! 12 
white, basic carbonat 6% 07% | Chalk, precipitated : —_ 3s ” 
Litharge, domesti ~~ . 08 % extra light Ib 03%@ 4 ~— ba oe 1 1.05 
imported ! 17 1 heav; ib 02% @ 031 sees ~~ a oy OS _— © vo 
Lime, Superfine 2 ; 021 Cle ep BR nese 15°00 5 16 5 1 Bagessed, refined gal 8 a 84 
Magnesium alcined + ported ton 16.00 » 22.00 NOwn . Lai ad a SA 
light 24 @ 2 Dixie t 22.00 @32.00 Rosin, first rectified gal of 6g 
extra light 15 ? 2) _ Ridge om 22 00 , a9 00 second rectified gal 39 @ 
heat 5%@ .07% | puters Earth, powdered ton 23.00 @25.00 Tar, commercial ....gal. 31% @ 
. . . veil A era, powderes a on On . Soya Bean,crude,bbls. Ib 114%@ .11 
ossi our on > f °° 9° . > 
. refined Ib 11% @ 12 
COLORS Glues, extra white Ib 0 @ 40 Cane s@ 1 
medium white Ib 20 l 26 >» “itches 
Blacks jo ae ib 18 @ a0 Resins and Pitches ; 
Carbon Bla , ; xh" it is 7 18 Cumar resin, hard Ib 09 a 12 
: d cabinet low grade ‘ oF) Cumar resin, soft lb os a 12 
Mier x 14 ’ 24 common bone Ib 08%@ 14 Tar Retort bb! ».60 a 
» blac b 7 ( 5 rap : . »bIs ) 61 2 1 
—, black 17  @ as , | oral hite ae, bbl ; + : ; kiln burned bbl. 10.00 @ 
, YVIAGE vi pow dere , PAL. ‘ : Pitch, Burgundy Ib 05 @ 06 
Seep 2 @ a. Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 @ coal tar 5 ton 01%@ 
Ivory > .45 bolted ton 65.00 @ vine t 03 i ( 
" Mica, powdered Ib 10 a R a a . 7 hi 15 2 ‘a 
I luea R ttor Sto . { owdered ) Ib 02u%@ 04 1% _~ 1, grade a" Dl > , a 
Prussiar F a Re otton Stone I a See aan Strained bbl 6.00 a 
Ultramarin« , 7 s Silica (aluminum) ton 22.0 @ 23.01 Shellac. fine organe Ib gr = 
Cobalt Soapstone powdered ton 12.00 (a : 
7 Starch, powdered corn ewt - Ze dD 2 , Solvents 
Browna la domestic tor 15 - ’ Dev Acetone, drums, I 5. h6@ ll 
Iron oxide } 6 French ton 22 ) D350.00 Alcohol, denatured, 
Sienna, Italiar French, high grade ton 40.00 @45.00 No. 1 bbls gal 1 2 
raw and t 4 14 Italian, ton £4.00 ) 55.00 Methyl, 95 per cent 
Umber, Turke re Terra Alba drums gal 2 a 
and burnt . American No. 1 ewt 1 85 @ 2.00 Benzol, 90 per cent gal 27 @ 32 
Greena American No. 2 cwt 1.25 a pure men 29 : 4 
Chrome gl 39 Tripoli Ib 02! Carbon bisulphide, It 6 1 O07 
mediun 16 Whitir cor ercial wt 1.10 tetrachloride t 9%@ 11 
- 4 ; . Or - ton 13.00 @15.00 Dimethylaniline t 5 z 
dark 1 i Juaker 
commercial I English cliffstone 1.70 1.9 Motor gasoline 
Rubber Makers Gr Bg cilder’s bolted 1.15 1.25 __ Steel bbls gal 24 i 
— Paris whiteAmericar ‘ 1.35 1.45 a pure gal 30 1 35 
-_ urpentine pil g ve ! 
Antimony. ¢1 Zir Oxide — one :, = wood ga 78 l gn 
goldet ; i4 per cent leader ‘ a Xylol, pure ga 15 ? 51 
red ilphuret 4 10 per cent lead sul - ” “commer¢ ial al l @ 38 
Indian Enclia} 12 15 phate Ib 07 ; 071 g 
Para toner 1 t 1.4 20 per cent lead “tt ” - 71 Waxes 
Rubber maker i f _phate , ; "7 Beeswax a 
. : per cent lead sul oy 
purple y. ? it ar O71 sun bleached t ! 
Toluidine tons phate ’ , 3 "= Caranuba, No. 1 1¢ 
Tascam ved , 44 Also see whites Gaseiie vhit : ‘ ; 
Venet ’ ‘ Bayberry Ib 21 @ 22 
Vermillior k er : 7 Montan, crude It 04% ( 05 
mere ee MINERAL RUBBER Gushesite, bine! bh 4022 "@ 2 
domesti t . ” 80 Ms ne l 
i + Gilsonite ton 70.00 i ——— re = hile 
Whites Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 a etrolatum, amber, b _ — f 
Albalith t ¢ 1 oay | Hard hydrocarbon ton 82.00 @45.00 ses a : ) ef | 
Aluminum bronz 55 ’ an..-—ds«sSoft hydrocarbon ton 30.00 @35.00 dark amber, Ib ‘ a 
Azolith dé a nal Pioneer M.R ton 42.00 @ 44.00 
Lithopone, domest 120 M. P hydrocarbon : , 
(factory ) I 6% @ 6% (c. 1. factory) ton 47.50 @ 50.00 SUBSTITUTES 
Zine oxide ~ | 300/310 M. P. hydro Black 
American Horse carbon (c. 1. factory) ton 42.50 @ 45.00 wh ~ US (a 14 
Head Specia y. ; ogy, | Synpro, granulated, hite Ib v9 G 16 
XX red by > : na MR. (factory) ton 59.50 @ 65.00 Brown se lb 11 Gi 14 
, Brown factice Ib 08 @ 15% 
American Azo White factice Ib O8%@ .15% 
ZZZ ‘lead free OTu%G oR - 
ZZ (under per * SOFTENERS 
Rn = ‘ TTIT CARI -_ . 
‘ leade d oe “eons ina 17% ? 07 % | Acids VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
de 1 7% 
Zine oxide, Frenct Acetic. 28 per cent ewt 2.35 » 2.50 Lead, black hyposulphite 
process, White seal Il 11 @ 11% Carbolic (phenol) Ib 13%@ 1¢ (black hypo) Ib 42 @ P 
Green seal It 09% @ 10% Cresylic, 97 p.c Ib 58 4G 55 Orange mineral, domesti Ib 1l1%G@ 13 
Red seal Th 8X @ 09% 95 p.c ad ; Ib. 48 @ 53 Sulphur chloride (jugs) Ih 20 @ —- 
Muriatic, 20 degress cwt. 1.10 @ 1.25 Sulphur flour pure bbl 2.60 @ 3.10 
Yellows . Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 Bergenport pure ewt 2.55 @ a 
Cadmi sulphid 1.f » 1.7 Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 16.00 (17.00 superfine, 99 ea p.c bbl 2.40 @ 2.90 
























































May 


Lithopone—Stocks are unusually small 
for this season of the year and with an 
mmusually active demand brokers are 
pressed to find material fast enough for 
their wants. Prices very naturally held 
tirm. Domestic brought 6 cents a pound 
in bags, 614 cents in barrels car lots and 
cents in barrels less than car lots. 
material brought as high as 6 


615 
Belgian 
cents. 

Litharge—There has been a good de- 
mand from the rubber manufacturers and 
an advance of 14 cent a pound was made 
in the price for casks. Tne following 
quotations were heard: Casks, 8 @ 8% 
eents per pound; 100 pound kegs, less 
than 500 pounds, 1214 cents; 500 to 2000 
pounds, 11 cents. 


Zine Oxide—The market continues very 
firm with the demand much better than 
last vear at this time. Tire manufac- 


turers have been among the most liberal 


buyers. Quotations follow: French pro- 
cess, red seal, 834 at 914 cents; green 
seal, 934 at 1014 cents. 

Blane Fixe—There is no great abun- 


dance of supplies and the demand is large 
enough to give a firm tone to the market. 
Business has been in better volume than 
at the same period last year. Prices re- 
main unchanged at 414 @ 4% cents for 
dry and $40 to $50 for pulp, per ton. 
The new tariff ealls for a duty of $25 per 
ton on this material which is one reason 
for the firm market. 

Linseed Oil—The trend of prices for 
linseed oil continues upward. Late quo- 
tations for ecarlots were at 90 cents per 
some erushers even asking 92 
eents. A month ago linseed oil could be 
had at 79 cents. Foreign oil was also 
strong and in good demand with prices 
ranging from 86 to 88 cents per gallon. 

Carbon Tetrachloride—The market was 
dull and weak. Buying for the rubber 


rallon; 


THE RUBBER AGE 


trade has ceased and there is no demand 
from any other quarter. Prices were 
weak at 914 (@ 111% cents per pound ae- 
cording to quantity. 


Barytes—The market has been very 
firm beeause of the demand for crude 
barytes by the lithopone makers. Prime 


Western is still quoted at $23 per ton, 
f.o.b. point of production. 

Orange Mineral—There has been some 
improvement in the demand for domestic 
material. Prices continue at 11 @ 13 
cents per pound and for the German 14 
cents and the French 15 cents per pound. 


Palm Oil—There has been a limited 
demand and actual sales were in small 
quantities. Lagos was offered at 714 


cents on spot and Niger was steady at 
614 @ 6% cents. 

Talc—The demand for both the domes- 
tic and imported material has held up 
well. Stocks of the imported on hand 
are not heavy and prices range higher 
than for the domestie article. Quotations 
were as follows: Domestic, $15 @ $18 
per ton; French $22.50 @ $30; Italian, 
$44 @ $55. 

Toluene—Producers have been hard 
pressed to take care of new business 
owing to the absence of stocks of benzol 
for refining purposes. Prices were strong 
at the old prices, 30 @ 35 cents per 
gallon. 

Phenol—This material is becoming ex- 
ceedingly searee. Prices continue to ad- 
vanee and dealers were getting 1314 cents 
per pound for small lots and 13 cents 
for large quantities, Producers quoted 
natural at 15 @ 16 cents and the market 
was very strong. 

Carbon Bisulphide Prices were firm 
at 6 @ 7 cents per pound according to 
quantity. Supplies were rather restricted 
and buying was good. 


Crude Rubber 


New York, May 11, 1922 

Practically no change has been noted 
in the status of the erude rubber market 
since our report of May 3. Prices of 
the grades in best demand have remained 
stationary, although Para grades have 
fallen off slightly. 

The outstanding fact that 
fronts all importers, traders and brokers 
from week to week is that the demand 
from the manufacturers for supplies of 
erude rubber continues extremely small. 
Little buying for future account is in 
evidence, such orders as are placed re- 
ferring to eurrent monthly requirements. 

The Rubber Association statistics of 
April importations show that 14,444 tons 
arrived in this country during the month; 
also that 6190 tons not previously re- 
ported arrived during March making a 
total of 93,986 tons for the first four 
months of the present year. This is com- 
pared with 54,503 tons imported during 
the corresponding four months of last 
vear. 


The addition of 


one con- 


over 6000 tons to 


March importations shows that still lar- 
ger supplies are on hand than previously 
reported. It is a surplusage that will 
hardly be consumed during the present 
year unless demand increases materially. 

Current quotations on this date are as 
follows: 


Plantations 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets spot 154%@ 16 
June 16 @ 16% 
May /June 15%@ 16 
July /Sept 16%@ 16% 
July /December 164% @ 17 
October /December 17 fa 17% 
Smoked sheets plain, spot 144%4@ 14% 
First Latex Pale Crepe, spot .15%@ 16 
June Pheweas 16 @ 16% 
May /June 15%@ 16 
July /Sept 16% @ 16% 
July /Dec 17 @ 17% 
October ‘December Tu%@ 17% 
Amber Crepe Wo. 1 15% @ 16 

7 » 9 5Y@ 15% 

: 3 14% @ 15 
Light clean thin . brown, : 

Crepe kane bie © 15 @ .15% 
Clean Thin Brown Crepe . 14% @ .15 
Commercially Clean thin 

brown crepe , 13%@ .14 
Roll Brown Crepe spot 12%@ 12% 
May /June 13. @ 13% 

Paras 
Madeira Fine 194% @ 19% 
Acre Fine 194% @ 19% 
Up-river Fine 19 @ 19¥, 


Up-river Medium ..... 16% @ 17 
Up-river Caucho ball 
(shipment) 14 @ 14% 
Up-river Coarse ..... 13 @ 13% 
Islands Fine ....... 17%@ 18 
Islands Medium 14\%€ 15 
Islands Coarse 09 @ 09% 
CE ¢cteneeerdapenss .09 % @ 10 
Pe cen éace 114%@ 11% 
Tapajos fine, spot 17 @ 7% 
Pontianac 
Prime Pressed 12%@ 13 
Plantation (a 06 
Bangermassin ....... (a O07 
Palembang ; @ O8\% 
Siak Gutta Percha 1l6%€@ 17 
Prime Macassar ......... 2.75 @ 2.85 
Balata 
Panama Block .......... 30 @ «40 
Surinam Sheets ......... 65 @ .67 
Columbia Block ......... 42 @ «43 
Venezuela Block 50 @ 52 
. 
Reclaimed Rubber 
New York, May 11, 1922 
The reclaimed rubber market has 


shown practically no activity insofar as 
prices are concerned in the last fortnight. 
Reclaiming plants, which continue to 
operate at a fraction of their production 
capacity, report no new orders for any 
great quantity of any of the grades. 


Quotations, which remain practically 
unchanged, since our last report, are 
nominally as follows: 

Standard Reclaims 
Floating $.12 @ $3.13 
Friction aici nels ae deze 2 12 @ .13 
Boots and Shoes ........ .09 @ 10 
Boots and Shoes (washed) .13 @ 14 
“eave dean wanes 08 @ 10 
RN eiceth ei br ie 2 awh vk wie 10%@ .11% 
hE. snk eu eee 09 @ 10 
 M- n.gktecnwka ware .09 @ 10 
EE alt aw a's Staak ace 13 @ 14 


Scrap Rubber 


New York, May 11, 1922 

There has been very little change in 
the serap rubber market since our last 
report. Few sales in any of the grades are 
reported by either large or small dealers. 
Although the price of boots and shoes 
declined slightly, no buyers are reported, 
even for small lots. 

As far as the serap end of the rubber 
industry is eoneerned, this spring has 
been a very quiet one compared with 
other vears. However, many of the deal- 
ers, observant of the encouraging in- 
ereases in the production of tires and 
tubes and the cheerful tire sales outlook, 
are confident that the steady improvement 
in that branch of the industry must soon 
be reflected in some degree in the scrap 
rubber market. 

Quotations of this date (per pound in 
earload lots delivered) are as follows: 


Auto tire peelings ........... O1%@ 01% 
Standard White auto ...... . J ae 01% 
Mixed auto hinie Aas Seok a .00%@ .006/10 
| eee 00% @ .00% 
Clean solid truck tires 00% @ 00% 
Boots and shoes 02% @ .02% 
Arctics, trimmed ..... 00% @ .02 
Arctics, untrimmed .......... 01 @ _— 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ....... 03 @ .038% 
Inner tubes, compounded ..... 02% @ .02% 
Battery jars, black compounded Nominal 
Battery jars No.1 bright fracture Nominal 

Inner tubes, red ........... 02% @ .02% 
SS eee Nominal 

 § ee 00%@ .00% 
GCE. oo coves caceuesou 00% 00% 
Be OY EEE. bbc os cccnceces 00% .00% 
Be: PE Dame de rccccesens 01 @ 01% 
Red mixed rubber ........... 01%@ .02 
White mixed rubber ......... .01% @ 02 
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New Incorporations 


$5,000 Incorporators: B. S. Kenney, S. W 
Maston, H D Bridges ] ( Bridges 
Principal office, Lexington, Kentucky 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Westfield Tire and Rubber Co., Ins to mar 
ufacture and deal in tires ¢] Or E. ( 
he Martel, president, 15 Morris street: W. J 
rporators 4 D Power, treasure? 27 Mill street Westfield 








Baldwir Massachusetts Principal office Springfield 
, ‘ Massachusetts 
NEW YORK 
and Accessories C« Bedford Tire Co., to dea n tires $5,000 
rubber goods Incorporators C. S. Lubi: } Katzka, F 
s, H \ Veeke Klein New York Cit 
J } Hughes , 
ia Delaware G. & W Merchandise ( l to deal 
( 27 Market tires $1,000 Incorporators | Waldman 
2060 63rd street and | M. Wolf, 75 Penn 
street Brooklyn, New York s Goldberg 
sell and deal 605 West 137th street New York, N. Y¥ 
100. Incorporators 
. M . Queen Shield and Rubber ( to manufacture 
rubber goods $25,000 Incorporators A 
are Le aT ig > : a “ “ 
W t Fourtl street Famely, 458 West Broadway Hansen, ) 
West 181st street 4. B. Albert 105 Broad 
uy New York Cit P A ffi ee 158 
I fact g Cor Broadway, Ne York ¢ 
4 l tire 
| ‘> ~~ 
ctor NEW JERSEY 
{ Ser ; 
} The Car Tir ( t . $2 
) I Carle sid |. Carley : 
Si i 1 i Pros 
P rd Ne ¢ } G Mi 
' p 
J \ 
\ t, ¢ sure 22 g f 
j 
. (re ent R ( 1 4 
} specialt ‘ 
‘ a i Gia 1 \ Al 
{ A ' l ‘ | pa 
| C 
. , Ag 
} P 
‘ es r ~ ( 
se k 
Ne 
| 
; 
i 
4 : 
t) 
: ; 
. \ _ 
: a , 
? 
P ta R , } 
fa re and $ 
P pal ( ( 
I Sid r : oO 
VA eY R [ ‘ ¢ 
’ "atc ( 
St j P ray 
, 
: oD SLAND 
, Amer i I j 
- I rpora rs N ge , = Ne i 
s < } 
. . Pawtucket, Rhod Island surlh 
: Provider R 
} ( rEXAS 
.* a * G. & G. Tire Co., t leal in tir $10,0 
“ A. Kussel I A Goldstei DI lent: S. ¢ 
> ' . - 
~ sa president I Goldsteir ecretar and trea 
‘ urer. Principal office, 700 Commerce street 
hard? , x. 
the & or Dallas, Texas 
CO} 1 nois 
WASHINGTON 
F ' Bledsoe Blowout Proof Tube ( to manu ’ 
‘ = - facture inner tubes $500,00( H. F. Bled 
‘ Castle > on 
~~’ } soe, president = Adair, secretary and 
— treasurer—Ellensburg Washington; 8S. § : 
ary nd treasurer Miller, vice president Seattle, Washingtor 


pal office, New Principal office, Ellensburg, Washington 


Name Changes 


Ajax Rubber Company of Texas, San Antoni 
to deal tir to Ajax Rubber Company, In 








